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FLIGHTS   AND    PASSAGES 


THE  NOMADS 

THERE  are  no  houses  in  the  Town," 
Said  Mr.  Smith  (of  Smith  and  Brown)  ; 
I  hardly  like  to  put  it  down, 
But  that's  what  he  asserted  ; 
So  thereupon  I  went  to  Anne 
And  told  her  of  my  brilliant  plan, 
Which  is,  to  purchase  from  a  man 
A  furniture-removal  van, 

And  have  the  thing  converted. 

Within  that  mobile  villa  gay 

We  shall  not  choose,  though  gipsies  may, 

Through  country  lanes  and  woods  to  stray, 

Not  likely.     We  shall  enter 
An  up-to-date  Bohemian  lot, 
And,  if  you  read  The  Daily  Rot^ 
You'll  find  it  has  observed  us  (what  ?) 
Proceeding  at  a  smartish  trot 

Through  London's  throbbing  centre. 
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And  there  will  be  some  curious  stirs, 
Unless  my  fancy  greatly  errs, 
At  restaurants  and  theatres 

When  our  distinctive  turn-out 
Lines  up  with  all  the  others  there, 
And  we  look  out  with  quite  an  air 
And  order  the  commissionaire 
Kindly  to  put  the  little  stair 

That  hangs  behind  the  stern  out. 

And,  when  at  nights  our  prancing  team 
(I  have  before  me  now  a  scheme 
To  use  auxiliary  steam) 

Desires  to  seek  its  stable, 
Why,  John — I  have  not  mentioned  John  ; 
He  is  the  man  who  sits  upon 
The  front  of  the  pantechnicon — 
Will  take  them  off.     And  when  they're  gone, 

And  hush  succeeds  to  Babel, 

We'll  rest  within  our  home  complete 
Wherever  seems  to  us  most  sweet, 
And  none  shall  say  that  such  a  street 

Or  such  a  square  is  pleasant, 
But  we  shall  answer  straightway,  "  Yes, 
We  used  to  live  at  that  address  ; 
Quite  jolly.     But  we  liked  it  less 
Than  opposite  the  Duke  of  S. 

In  Amaranthine  Crescent," 
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But  if  in  wandering  to  and  fro 

We  chance  to  see — you  never  know — 

One  house  that  has  "  To  LET  "  to  show 

And  find  report  has  tricked  us. 
And  there  are  houses  in  the  Town, 
We'll  simply  dump  our  chattels  down 
And  challenge  Smith  (of  Smith  and  Brown) 
Or  any  landlord,  bar  the  Crown, 

To  blooming  well  evict  us. 


THE  MANLY  PART 

(Reflections  at  the  moment  of  "  Mooing  in  ") 

THE    turmoil    rages  :     there    are    threats    of 
slaughter  ; 
The   painters    bicker    and    the    plumbers 

flee  ; 

The  H.  tap  in  the  bathroom  gives  cold  water 
Endlessly,  like  the  C. 


All  arts  are  being  used  to  gild  the  tarnished, 

And  exorcise  old  ghosts  and  spirits  fled, 
And  treacherous  quags  abound  where  boards   are 

varnished 
And  no  man's  boot  may  tread. 

And  none  can  tell  me  where  my  spats  were  taken, 

And  decorators'  coats  adorn  the  pegs, 
And  savour  of  new  paint  surrounds  the  bacon, 
New  paint  is  in  the  eggs, 
14 
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And    huge   men    meet   me   and    remark,    "  This 

dresser, 
Where  shall  we  put  it  ?  "    And  of  course  I 

say, 

"  Up  in  the  bedroom  ";  and  they  answer,  "  Yessir," 
But  Marion  bids  them  stay. 

All  right — I'll  sit  (the  sole  place  where  one  can 

sit) 

And  gaze  upon  these  walls  with  wild  surmise, 
And  muse  on  all  the  things  we've  lost  in  transit, 
The  socks,  the  gloves,  the  ties. 

Here,  where  in  time  to  come  the  firebeams  ruddy, 
Falling  on  cosy  chairs  and  bookshelves  straight, 
Shall  show  to  me  my  own  familiar  study, 
And  Maud  shall  do  the  grate. 

Here  in  this  narrow  carpet's  sacred  border, 

Girt  by  the  wet  distemper's  weltering  foam, 
I'll  do  my  bit  to  set  the  house  in  order 
And  make  it  seem  like  home. 


Mere  hackwork,  doubtless,  is  the  stuff  for  women, 

But  mine  to  dissipate  the  dark  has-been, 
Mine  to  remove  what  shades  arc  clustered  dim  in 
Corners  and  coigns  unseen  ; 
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To  start  the  holiest  rite  of  installation, 

And  from  the  still-remembering  walls  to  wipe 
All  traces  of  a  previous  occupation — 
Briefly,  to  light  my  pipe. 

Paint  is  no  hall-mark  of  a  decent  dwelling, 
And  moving  furniture  makes  such  a  din  ; 
The  master's  part  shall  be  the  ghost-dispelling — 
That  is  where  he  comes  in. 

Forget  not,  while  ye  tramp  with  tread  sonorous 
The    unclothed  stairs    and    catch    my    weed's 

perfume, 

That  three  mild  spinsters  had  the  place  before  us  j 
This  was  their  morning-room. 


"THE  PURPLE  LIE" 

ARAMINTA,"  I  said,  examining  the  fuzzy 
part  of  her  which  projected  above  the  dome 
of  the  coffee-pot,  "  I  perceive  that  you 
mope.  That  being  so,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  presented  with  two  tickets 
for  '  The  Purple  Lie '  to-morrow  evening." 

"Sorry,"  she  replied,  "but  it's  off." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  when  the 
box-office  is  being  besieged  all  day  by  a  howling 
mob,  and  armoured  commissionaires  are  constantly 
being  put  into  commission  to  defend  it.  Off  !  " 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is,"  said  Araminta,  "  that 
we're  dining  with  the  Messington-Smiths  to- 
morrow evening." 

I  bowed  my  head  above  the  marmalade  and  wept. 
"  Araminta,"  I  groaned,  looking  up  at  last,  "  what 
have  we  done  that  these  people  should  continue 
to  supply  us  with  food  ?  We  do  not  love  them, 
and  they  do  not  love  us.  The  woman  is  a  bromide. 
Her  husband  is  even  worse.  He  is  a  phenacetin. 
I  shall  fall  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  asparagus 
and  butter  myself  badly.  Think,  moreover,  of 

17 
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the  distance  to  Morpheus  Avenue.  Remember 
that  I  have  been  palpitating  to  see  *  The  Purple 
Lie '  for  weeks." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Araminta.  "  It's  sickening, 
but  I  am  afraid  we  must  pass  those  tickets  on." 

I  happened  that  day  to  be  lunching  with  my 
friend  Charles.  "The  last  thing  in  the  world 
I  want  to  do,"  I  said  to  him,  "  is  to  oblige  you 
in  any  way,  but  I  chance  to  have — ahem  ! — pur- 
chased two  stalls  for  4  The  Purple  Lie '  which 
I  cannot  make  use  of.  I  had  forgotten  that  I 
am  dining  with  some  very  important  and — er — 
influential  people  to-morrow  night.  When  a 
man  moves  as  I  do  amid  a  constant  whirl  of  gilt- 
edged  engagements " 

"  Ass  ! "  said  Charles,  and  pocketed  the  tickets. 

On  the  following  morning  I  perceived  a  large 
crinkly  frown  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  breakfast 
table,  and  rightly  divining  that  Araminta  was 
behind  it,  asked  her  what  the  trouble  was. 

"  It's  the  Messington-Smiths,"  she  complained. 
"  They  can't  have  us  for  dinner  after  all.  It 
seems  that  Mrs.  Messington-Smith  has  a  bad  sore 
throat." 

"  Any  throat  would  be  sore,"  I  replied,  "  that 
had  Mrs.  Messington-Smith  talking  through  it. 
I  wonder  whether  Charles  is  using  those  tickets  ? ' 

"You  might  ring  up  and  see," 
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To  step  lightly  to  the  telephone,  ask  for  Charles's 
number,  get  the  wrong  one,  ask  again,  find  that  he 
had  gone  to  his  office,  ring  him  up  there  and  get 
through  to  him,  was  the  work  of  scarcely  fifteen 
minutes.  "  Charles,"  I  said,  "  are  you  using 
those  two  stalls  of  mine  to-day  ?  " 

"  Awfully  sorry,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  can't 
go  myself.  I  gave  them  away  yesterday  evening." 

"  Wurzel  !  "  I  said.     "  Who  to  ?  " 

"  To  whom,"  he  corrected  gently.  "  To  a 
dull  man  I  met  in  the  City  named  Messington- 
Smith." 

"Named  what!"  I  shrieked. 

"  Messington-Smith.  M  for  Mnemonics,  E 
for  Eiderdown " 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"21,  Morpheus  Avenue." 

For  a  moment  the  room  seemed  to  spin  round  me. 
I  put  down  the  transmitter  and  pressed  my  hand  to 
my  forehead.  Then  in  a  shaking  voice  I  continued  : 
"  of  all  the  double-barrelled,  unmitigated,  blue- 
faced " 

"  What  number,  please  ?  "  sang  a  sweet  soprano 
voice.  I  rang  off,  and  went  to  break  the  news  to 
Araminta. 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  asked 
me  suddenly,  "  Whereabouts  in  the  stalls  were  those 
seats  of  ours  ?  " 
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"  Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  third  row,"  I 
replied  mournfully. 

Araminta  said  no  more,  but  with  rather  a  dis- 
dainful smile  on  her  face  walked  firmly  to  her  little 
escritoire,  sat  down,  wrote  a  note,  and  addressed  it 
to  Mrs.  Messington-Smith. 

"  What  have  you  said  ?  "  I  asked,  as  she  stamped 
her  letter  with  a  rather  vicious  jab  on  King  George's 
left  eye. 

"Just  that  I  am  sorry  about  her  old  sore  throat," 
she  replied.  "  And  then  I  went  on,  that  wasn't  it 
funny  by  the  same  post  we  had  been  given  two 
stalls  for  4  The  Purple  Lie '  to-night  in  a  very  good 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  third  row  ?  She  will 
get  the  letter  by  lunch  time,"  she  added  pensively, 
"  and  it  will  be  so  nice  for  her  to  know  that  we  shall 
be  sitting  almost  next  to  them." 

"  But  we  aren't  going  to  '  The  Purple  Lie ' 
at  all,"  I  protested. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
don't  suppose  the  Messington-Smiths  are  either — 
now." 

I  left  Araminta  smiling  triumphantly  through 
her  tears,  but  when  I  returned  in  the  evening  the 
breakfast-time  frown  had  reappeared  with  even 
crinklier  ramifications. 

"  Why,"  I  asked  "  are  you  looking  like  a  Tube 
map  ? " 
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"  Mrs.  Messington-Smith,"  she  answered  with  a 
slight  catch  in  her  voice, "  has  just  been  telephoning." 

"  I  thought  the  receiver  looked  a  bit  played  out," 
I  said.  "  What  does  she  want  with  us  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  has  got  a  sore  throat  after  all.  You 
could  tell  that  from  her  voice.  And  she  isn't 
going  to  '  The  Purple  Lie '  either.  She  never 
even  meant  to." 

"  But   the   tickets,"    I    gasped. 

"  She  and  her  husband  quite  forgot  about  them 
till  to-day,"  said  Araminta.  "  And  now  they  have 
given  them  away  to  some  friends.  But  they 
weren't  given  away  at  all  till  this  afternoon, 
and " 

She  broke  off  and  gave  a  lachrymose  little 
sniff. 

"  And  what  ?  " 

"  And  she  knew,  of  course,  that  we're  disengaged 
to-night,  and  when  she  got  my  letter  she  was 
just  going  to  send  them  round  to  us." 
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OUR   LAUNDRY 

"  f  'M  blowed,  Araminta  "  said  I,  "  I'm  blowed 

if  I  stand  it  !  " 
So  I  found  their  foreman  and  gave  him  a 

lemon  squash. 
And  when  he  grew  mellow  at  last  I   persuaded 

the   bandit 
To  show  me  around  the  Wash. 

I  marked  the  mighty  machines  with  a  noise  of 

thunder 

Revolving  fast  in  the  factory's  midmost  gloom, 
I  stopped  before  one  and  cried,  "  What's  this  ? " 

with  wonder. 
He  said,  *'  It's  a  Fraying  Loom. 

'*  You  see  that  rotary  saw,  and  the  fellow  who 

wedges 
The  shirt  underneath  ;    just  wait  till  the  lever 

wags 
And  notice  the  way  it  worries  the  cuffs  at  the 

edges 
And  tatters  the  front  to  rags." 
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"  I  see,  O  great  buccaneer,"  I  said  ;  "  and  prithee 
What   happens  out  there  in   that  circular  vat 

or  tun  ? " 
"Why,  that's  the  most  delicate  part,"  he  replied, 

"  of  the  smithy, 
That  there  is  the  Colour-Run. 


"  It  is  that   that   removes    the    mauve  from  the 

fastest  flannel 
And  changes  the  blue  to  green  :    you  can  see 

the  dye 
Run  down  to  a  metal  trough  through  a  wooden 

channel." 
"  I  certainly  can,"  said  I. 

"  And  there  is  the  Button  Differ  that  clasps  and 

snatches 

The  best-sewn  button  away  in  its  clean  caress  : 
And    yonder's   the    Mix-up    Mill   that  sorts   out 

batches 
Of  clothes  for  the  wrong  address." 

I  thanked  him  and  turned  to  go,  for  I  felt  a  spasm, 
But  ere  I  got  out  I  beheld  a  hole  in  the  floor 

That  seemed  to  go  down  to  the  depths  of  a  bottom 

less  chasm  : 
And  I  asked  him,  "  What's  that  for  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  that,"  he  replied,  "  is  our  laundry's  boast 

and  splendour. 

By  a  couple  of  men  all  day  that  gulf  is  fed 
With  things  that  are  never  returned  at  all  to  the 

sender." 
"  Great  heavens  !  "  I  shrieked  ;  and  fled; 


THE   ENGLISH   FUTURISTS 

(j4n  Idyll  of  Spring) 
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HEN  the  Frost-King  waxes  fainter, 

When  the  fields  are  starred  with  flowers, 
Oh,  it's  I  would  be  a  painter 
Through  the  soft-lipped  April  hours  ! 


Sweet  it  is  to  strike  the  hollow 
Lyre  with  unrelenting  slam  ; 

Where  thou  leadest,  Muse,  I  follow 
(Always  at  your  service,  ma'am)  ; 

Sweet  to  sing  about  the  bushes 
Burgeoning  in  Regent's  Park, 

Where  the  young  bud  rudely  pushes 
Through  the  aggravated  bark  ; 

Still  at  times  the  old  "  hey-nonnies  " 
Weary  and  I'm  fain  to  be 

One  of  those  confounded  johnnies 
Painting  No.  93. 
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Clothed  in  samite  yester-morning, 
Almost  ere  I  grasped  the  pen, 

Up  they  rolled,  the  sleep-god  scorning, 
Shortly  after  half-past  ten, 

Chatted  briefly  on  the  weather, 
Gauged  the  odds  of  equine  sport, 

Tied  three  ladders  fast  together, 
Then  discovered  them  too  short. 

Dauntless  still  they  fetched  another, 

Still  inspired  by  duty's  call, 
Brother  aiding  stalwart  brother, 

Propped  the  whole  against  the  wall. 

(Theirs  the  perfect  calm,  the  inner 
Sense  of  peace)  ;    that  labour  done 

Off  they  trooped  to  toy  with  dinner, 
And  returned  at  half-past  one. 

Seized  the  brush,  and  thenceforth  fervent, 
Pausing  not  save  when  they  held 

Casual  converse  with  a  servant, 
Lived  for  art  till  five  was  knelled. 

Sweet,  swift  toilers  !    with  the  catkins, 
With  the  blackthorn  bloom  they  came 

(Sent  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Atkins) 
And,  before  the  ox-eyes  flame, 
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Ere  the  dog-rose  stars  the  hedges, 

Ere  the  swallow's  nest  is  lined, 
Mrs.  Johnson's  window-ledges 

Will  be  all  incarnadined. 

Just  to-day  I  have  not  seen  them, 
But  I  know  their  strenuous  types, 

Somewhere  jokes  are  cracked  between  them, 
Somewhere  they  are  sucking  pipes. 

And  to-morrow,  lest  the  eye  lack 

Promise  of  the  tints  of  June, 
They  will  smear  a  coat  of  lilac 

Over  yester-morn's  maroon. 

Is  it  well  for  me  with  tabor, 

Pipe  or  harp  and  clownish  cap 
Thus  to  fool  while  Britons  labour  ? 

Conscience  answers,  "  No,  dear  chap.' 

Would  I  had  their  stern  endeavour  ! 

Only  this  I  do  not  like  ; 
They  can  find  no  change  whatever 

When  their  union  bids  them  strike. 


DEFERRED   STOCK 

IT  was  a  wonderful  Spring  afternoon  Per- 
ambulators blossomed  on  the  Heath,  boy 
scouts  burgeoned  into  scout-masters,  crocodiles 
had  come  out  of  their  lairs.  On  every  side  of  me 
young  male  shop  assistants  walked  and  whispered 
honeyed  nothings  into  the  shell-like  ears  of  young 
female  dittos.  I  only  was  sad.  This  was  because 
of  a  little  explanation  I  had  had  with  Araminta 
just  after  lunch.  I  was  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise when  she  said  to  me,  "  Of  course  you  remem- 
bered to  buy  that  foolscap  this  morning  ?  "  because 
it  gave  me  a  chance  to  expound  to  her  the  principle 
on  which  I  regulate  the  petty  details  of  everyday 
life.  It  is  a  fixed  idea  with  Araminta  that  I  am 
slightly  careless  and  unmethodical.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  So  I  said,  "No," 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  sardonically.  (A 
little  article  on  sardonic  smiles,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  faces  of  Cabinet  Ministers  smiling 
them,  ought  to  have  been  included  in  this  book, 
only  the  publisher  got  the  wind  up.)  After  I 
28 
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had  got  this  over  and  my  mouth  had  resumed  its 
normal  footing,  Araminta,  looking  slightly  relieved, 
went  on.  "  But  you  said  you  simply  must  have  it 
to-night,"  she  murmured  reproachfully,  "  and 

some  bootlaces  and  dog  biscuits " 

"  Araminta,"  I  broke  in,  "  civilization  is  a 
lethargic  monotony.  We  are  both  lotus-eaters  ; 
so  is  the  dog.  Constant  supplies  of  little  luxuries 

lie  round  about  our  door- " 

"  Not  unless  you  order  them  up  in  the  morning." 

" lie,  I  should  rather  say,  behind  the  counters 

of  the  little  shops  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Why 
should  I  get  these  things  an  instant  before  they  are 
absolutely  needed  ?  If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  infuse 
any  flavour  of  romance  into  our  swathed  and  padded 
existence,  it  can  only  be  done  by  waiting  until  the 
last  possible  chance,  and  then  sallying  forth  like  a 
relief  expedition  and  buying  boot-powder,  tooth- 
laces,  sealing-biscuits  and  dog-wax  at  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  when  failure  to  procure  them  would 
bring  the  wolf  to  the  door.  In  all  good  stories 
of  desert  islands  it  is  just  when  the  dishevelled 
mariner  despairs  of  being  able  to  cook  the  yams  or 
iguanas  which  he  has  been  lassoing  all  morning 
with  his  neck-tie  that  the  bale  of  hermetically- 
sealed  pine-vestas  is  washed  ashore  from  the  wreck. 
So  it  is  with  me.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  been 
longing  for  foolscap,  not  to  speak  of  various  other 
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what-nots.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  must  have  them 
this  evening " 

"  Isn't  it  better  ?  "  began  Araminta,  seizing  a 
moment  when  I  stopped  for  breath 

"  No,  it  is  not  better  to  have  them  always  in 
stock.  That  is  your  method,  but  not  mine.  In 
a  few  moments  I  shall  issue  forth  and  pay  a  visit  to 
the  stationer  ;  from  him  I  shall  go  on  to  the  biscuit- 
monger  and  the  bootwright  and  come  back  hung 
all  over  with  little  parcels  like  the  good  St.  Nicholas. 
Your  ideal,  it  seems,  is  the  Garden  of  Alcinous, 
where  the  green-groceries  never  run  out.  Mine 
is  the  date-palm  of  the  oasis  which  greets  the  eye 
of  the  thirsty  Bedouin,  now  at  his  last  gasp.  Such 
is  romance." 

So  saying,  and  before  Araminta  had  time  to 
recover  from  her  bewilderment,  I  clapped  my  plum- 
coloured  Carlsbad  on  my  head  and  went  out. 

As  I  said  before,  all  nature  was  smiling.  Shop 
assistants  cooed  of  love.  It  was  then  that  I  became 
suddenly  sad.  I  should  not  have  minded  about 
nature  ;  it  was  the  shop  assistants  who  worried 
me.  I  realized  almost  at  once  that  it  was  Thursday 
afternoon  ;  and  Thursday  is  our  early-closing  day. 
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THE   VISION 

H,  auburn-haired  !     Oh,  apple-faced  ! — 

They  found  me  at  my  knee-hole  table, 
My  head  bowed  forward  in  the  paste, 
Sobbing  aloud  for  Mabel. 


What  conjured  up  from  memory's  swarm 
My  earliest  love,  my  half-forgotten, 

A  buxom  and  ingenuous  form 
Clothed  in  her  Sunday  cotton  ? 

Merely  a  letter — one  of  heaps — 

Yet  not  with  tears  nor  laughter  laden, 

Serving  to  rouse  the  wound  that  sleeps — 
A  letter  from  a  maiden. 

Was  she,  I  wondered,  fair  as  mine 

Whom  erst  beside  the  streamlet's  water 

I  wooed  and  won  when  turning  nine — 
The  local  blacksmith's  daughter  ? 
31 
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I  see  her  still,  the  eyes  of  blue 

Like  Junetide's  rathe  lobelia  blossom, 

The  lips  that  shamed  the  cherry's  hue 
With  chocolate  dabs  across  'em. 

She  taught  me  first  what  love  may  mean, 
The  heart-felt  passion  and  the  full  sighs, 

Till  tiffs  occurred  ;    there  came  a  scene 
Over  an  ounce  of  bull's-eyes. 

And  this,  this  other  child  of  Eve 
Whose  artless  missive  lay  before  me, 

What  woof  for  her  did  Fortune  weave, 
Bright  threads  of  gold  or  stormy  ? 

Had  she  my  darling's  vermeil  hair, 
Where  every  sunbeam  was  a  dancer  ? 

Her  voice,  her  walk,  her  queen-like  air  ? 
These  things  I  could  not  answer. 

A  music  of  her  filled  the  place, 

But  Fancy,  though  thou  sweetly  pipest, 

Thou  couldst  not  forge  for  me  the  face 
Of  Smith  and  Boffkins'  typist. 

Only  I  knew,  and  this  much  sent 
The  salt  tears  to  my  optics  welling  : 

Whate'er  her  charms,  whate'er  her  bent, 
She  had  my  Mabel's  spelling. 
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Luxuriant  as  the  wild,  wild  rose. 

Scorning  the  dull,  the  mere  expected, 

Boffkins  and  Smith  quite  rightly  chose 
To  leave  it  uncorrected. 

"  Deer  Sir  " — and  straightway  memory  woke  ; 

Not  otherwise  would  she  have  started  ; 
The  next  coy  sentence  made  me  choke, 

My  self-control  departed. 

They  came,  they  wondered  why  I  grieved, 
And    why    these   words    with     tears     were 
blotted  : 

"  Tours  of  the  i  <)th  ult.  recieved 
And  contents  duly  notted." 


AN   ERROR   IN   ARCADY 

PEOPLE  who  know  us  both  have  often 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Charles 
or  myself  is  the  more  absent-minded  and 
unobservant.  I  wish  to  set  the  matter  at  rest 
once  and  for  all. 

We  were  discussing  William's  wedding,  which 
had  just  taken  place,  romantically  enough,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Herts — one  of  those  quaint  little 
villages  where  no  sound  seems  to  disturb  the 
silence  of  the  long  summer  day  but  the  gentle 
bleating  of  horn  to  horn  and  the  murmur  of  in- 
numerable tyres.  Both  of  us  had  been  there 
and  Charles  came  round  to  talk  to  me  about  it 
a  few  evenings  afterwards. 

"  I  do  hope  the  poor  dear  fellow  will  be  happy," 
he  said,  lighting  his  fifth  match  and  pulling  away 
vigorously  at  an  ugly-looking  briar. 

"It  really  goes  much  better  with  tobacco  in  it," 
I  said,  passing  him  my  pouch.  "  Why  on  earth 
shouldn't  William  be  happy  ?  It  seemed  a  very 
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pretty  wedding.  Did  you  notice  how  the  rays  of 
the  sun  coming  through  the  window  lit  up  the 
best  man's  boots  ?  " 

"  I  daresay,  I  daresay,"  he  replied.  "  As  a 
matter  of  feet  I  couldn't  see  the  church  part  of  it 
very  well  :  I  came  late  and  was  behind  a  pillar  at 
the  back." 

"Well,  it  all  went  beautifully,"  I  told  him. 
"  Everybody  stood  up  and  sat  down  in  the  wrong 
places  as  usual,  and  the  friends  of  the  bride  looked 
with  extreme  hauteur  at  the  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  vice  versa.  I  suppose  you  went  to  the 
reception  afterwards.  I  never  saw  you  at  all 
except  for  a  moment  on  the  platform  going  back. 
You  must  have  shaken  hands  with  the  happy 
pair  and  examined  the  presents  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  the  house,"  said  Charles.  "  I  went 
in  a  motor-car  on  a  seat  that  took  two  men  to  hold 
down,  and  that  hit  me  hard  when  I  tried  to  stand 
up.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  William,  but  I  couldn't 
find  the  room  where  the  presents  were  set  out, 
so  I  went  through  almost  at  once  into  the  garden, 
where  the  feasting  was  going  on.  Do  tell  me 
about  the  gifts.  Was  my  little  pepper-caster 
hung  on  the  line  ?  " 

44 1  didn't  notice  that,"  I  said,  but  my  butter- 
dish was  doing  itself  proud.  It  had  sneaked  up 
to  a  magnificent  toast-rack  with  stabling  accom- 
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modation  for  about  eight  pieces,  given  by  some- 
body with  a  title.  And  you  ought  to  have  seen 
the  fish-slices.  The  fish-slices  were  gorgeous.  I 
expect  William  will  spend  a  great  part  of  his  married 
life  in  slicing  fish.  It  will  be  a  great  change  from 
golf-balls.  But  I  think  you  really  ought  to  have 
said  a  few  hearty  and  well-chosen  words  to  the 
young  people." 

"  That's  just  it,"  replied  Charles,  in  a  mournful 
voice.  "  I  did.  I  talked  to  the  bride." 

"  Hang  it,  so  did  I  !  "  I  exclaimed  rather 
indignantly.  "  Directly  I  got  in  I  went  up  to 
William  and  her,  and  said  to  her  4  How  glad  you 
must  be  it's  all  over  ! '  and  then  quite  suddenly  it 
struck  me  that  that  wasn't  really  the  best  thing  to 
say  in  the  circumstances,  so  I  blushed  and  trod  on 
William's  toe  and  passed  on.  What  did  you  do  in 
the  garden  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  wandered  about  on  the  lawn  where 
there  were  lots  and  lots  of  people,"  said  Charles. 
"  I  didn't  seem  to  meet  anyone  I  knew,  but  the 
flower-beds  were  most  beautifully  kept.  I  have 
seldom  seen  such  a  display  of  cress  sandwiches  and 
champagne.  After  a  bit  I  strolled  down  through 
the  shrubberies,  went  through  a  little  wooden 
gate,  and  found  myself  amongst  the  raspberry 
canes.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  after  a 
little  fruity  refreshment,  whom  should  I  meet 
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walking  along  a  quiet  shady  path  but  the  bride 
herself,  all  alone." 

"  Stealing  away  to  get  one  last  raspberry  at  the 
dear  old  home,"  I  said.  "  How  romantic  !  What 
did  you  do  ?  Hide  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Charles  bitterly.  "  I  only 
wish  I  had.  I  felt  that  now  or  never  was  the  time. 
I  went  straight  up  to  her,  and,  feeling  that  to  talk 
about  the  weather  or  the  theatres  on  such  an  occa- 
sion would  be  rather  footling,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we'd  never  been  introduced,  I  plunged  straight 
into  it.  *  You've  never  seen  me  before  in  your 
life,'  I  said  earnestly,  *  because  you  haven't  got 
eyes  in  the  back  of  your  head,  and  I've  never 
seen  you  because  I  can't  look  through  stone.  What's 
more,  I'm  only  a  little  silver  pepper-castor,  an 
insignificant  item  in  your  cruet.  But  I  must  tell 
you  how  delighted  I  am  to  have  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  you.' ' 

"  What  did  she  say  to  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  you'd  never  believe  it,  but  the  girl 
looked  quite  nervous  and  frightened  and  positively 
began  to  walk  away  from  me.  I  supposed  I'd 
begun  on  the  wrong  tack,  so  I  hurried  after  her 
and  started  again.  '  Marriage  is  a  state  full  of 
the  most  serious  responsibilities,'  I  said,  'but 
one  glance  at  you  shows  me  that  you  are  fully 
competent  to  shoulder  them  all.' " 
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"  That  sounds  as  if  you  thought  she  looked  a 
trifle  statuesque,"  I  said.  "  Did  she  seem  annoyed  ?  " 

"Worse,"  replied  Charles.  "She  hurried  on 
again  without  speaking  a  word.  '  Stop,'  I  cried, 
1  stop.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  fairy  prince '  ;  and 
just  then  we  came  out  on  to  a  piece  of  lawn,  and 
she  gave  a  little  shriek  and  actually  ran  away, 
leaving  me  standing  where  I  was.  I  was  so  ashamed 
and  exhausted  that  I  slunk  back  through  the  little 
gate  and  had  some  more  raspberries.  When 
I  had  partially  recovered  I  returned  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  garden  again,  had  two  cups  of  tea  in  the 
big  tent,  and  made  my  way  back  to  the  station, 
where  I  saw  you.  If  you  hadn't  got  into  another 
carnage  I  should  have  told  you  about  it  at  the 
time." 

;t  Then  you  never  saw  them  going  away  at  all  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  No,"  replied  Charles  ;    "  did  you  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  ?  "  said  I.  "  You  wouldn't  believe 
the  amount  of  rice  I  started  their  married  life  with. 
About  two  milk  puddings'  worth,  I  should  say. 
And  so  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  William's 
choice  ? " 

"  Well,  she  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  an  unrespon- 
sive and  timid  sort  of  person,"  said  Charles.  Not 
tactful,  nor  likely  to  make  what  the  newspapers 
call  a  charming  hostess.  I  should  have  liked 
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dear  William  to  marry  some  one  who  would  be  % 
social  success. " 

I  smoked  for  some  time  in  silence  and  then  I 
had  an  idea. 

"  How  was  the  bride  dressed  when  you  saw  her 
Charles  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  I  know  how  women  are  dressed  ?  She 
was  in  white,  of  course,  and  hadn't  a  hat  on." 

"  But  she  had  a  train  and  a  veil,  I  suppose. 
She  hadn't  a  short  skirt  by  any  chance  ? " 

"  Goodness,  how  do  I  know  ? "  he  replied 
44 1  didn't  notice  all  that.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  only  saw  her  once,  you  see,"  I 
said,  "and  you  went  through  that  little  gate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  didn't  you  ? " 

"  I  did,"  said  Charles.  "  What's  that  got  to 
do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  Only  I  know  that  there 
were  some  people  playing  tennis  at  the  next  house, 
and  very  likely  the  two  gardens  are  connected, 
and  I'm  wondering  whether  that  girl " 

44  Good  heavens,"  said  Charles.  .  .  4t  You 
haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  a  hairpin  about  you, 
have  you  ?  This  pipe's  stopped  up." 
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DESPERATE    MEASURES 

(y?  Song  of  the  Heat) 

IS  not  enough  that  I  be  laid 

Under  the  lime-trees'  scented  shade 
'Tis  not  enough,  O  Muse, 
That  from  these  hands  the  heavenly  lyre 
Must  fall,  because  its  strings  are  fire, 
'Tis  not  enough  ;    I  still  perspire, 
I  positively  ooze. 

'Tis  not  enough  that  slaves  should  fan 
My  temple,  or  that  Mary  Ann 

Should  fetch  me  fizzy  bowls  ; 
'Tis  not  enough  that  I  be  dressed 
In  some  salubrious  kind  of  vest. 
(John  Binks's  (ad.)  is  much  the  best, 

It's  chiefly  made  of  holes.) 

'Tis  not  enough  ;    nay  let  me  leap 
In  fancy  to  some  snow-topped  steep 
Or  plunge  beneath  the  wave 
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To  grottoes  where  the  mermaids  sport, 
To  Amphitrite's  vitreous  court, 
Where  undressed  crabs  may  still  resort 
And  oysters  need  not  shave. 

Let  me  reflect  on  Northern  nights, 
On  polar  bears  and  stalactites, 

And  on  the  charnel  vault ; 
On  the  cool  pluck  that  nerves  the  frames 
Of  chaps  that  win  the  Olympic  games 
(They  keep  the  most  peculiar  names, 

But  that  is  not  their  fault). 

Let  me  perpend  on  snakes  and  frogs, 
And  winter-pastime  catalogues, 

And  frosty  days  of  Yule  : 
On  hurricanes  of  snow  and  sleet, 
And  persons  in  Throgmorton  Street 
(Confound  them)  in  this  frightful  heat 

Making  their  thousands  cool. 

These  be  my  thoughts,  and,  if  there  still 
Falls  from  my  brow  the  unwelcome  rill, 

Let  every  lady  fair, 
Whose  face  I  keep  remembered, 
Up  to  my  leaf-hung  haunt  be  led, 
And  cut  me  absolutely  dead 

With  her  most  Arctic  starej 


FORGIVENESS 

(jl   'Dream  after  losing  a  Dog) 

METHOUGHT  I  saw  the  man  that  stole 
our  Tim 
In   a    night    vision  ;     and    "  Behold  !  " 
he  cried, 

"  This  was  a  task  too  easy  for  my  whim, 
A  job  of  little  worth  and  little  pride, 
An  Irish  terrier."     Then  his  pal  replied, 
"  I   know  a   place   where    you   may  pinch   with 

ease 
One  of  these  here  carnation  Pekinese. 

"  You  see  them  nasty  spikes  on  that  there  wall  ? 
Climb  it,  and  you  shall  find  a  little  yard  ; 

An  unlatched  casement  leads  you  to  a  hall, 
Thence  to  the  crib  where,  odorous  with  nard, 
Slumbers  the  petted  plaything  ;   'twere  not  hard 

Out  of  his  cushioned  ease  (and  gorged  belike 

With  sweetmeats)  to  appropriate  the  tyke." 

4* 
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So,  filled  with  high  ambition  and  the  hope 
Of  gaining  huge  emolument,  this  man 

Hung  to  the  toothed  battlements  a  rope, 

Climbed  and  leapt  down  to  execute  his  plan — 
But  even  as  he  leapt  a  noise  began 

As  when  the  Arctic  icebergs  break  and  grind, 

This  was  because  his  pants  were  caught  behind. 

Awhile    they   tore,   then    stayed.       And    helpless 

there 

Betwixt  the  silvery  moonlight  and  the  ground 
He  hung  convulsive,  grasping  at  the  air, 

For  two  full  hours  it  may  be,  whilst  a  hound 
Of  the   Great    Danish   breed,    that    made    no 

sound 

Save  a  deep  snarl,  below  him  watching  stood 
(This  portion  of  my  dream  was  very  good). 

And  much  he  vowed  because  of  his  great  pain 
That  he  was  the  most  dashed  of  all  dashed  fools 

And  never  would  he  steal  a  dog  again, 

No  (strite  !)  he  would   not.     He  recalled   the 

rules 
That  teachers  taught  him  in  the  Sunday  Schools 

And  thought  on  serious  happenings  and  the  grave  ; 

And  with  dawn's  earliest  flush  his  trousers  gave. 
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And  having  waited  for  a  time  I  went 
To  see  him  in  the  hospital.     And  hours 

Of  earnest  converse  with  the  man  I  spent, 
Told  him  of  Nemesis  and  what  dark  powers 
Punish   our   mortal   crimes,   and   brought   him 
flowers, 

Dog-roses  and  dog-violets,  and  read 

The   Eighth   Commandment  out  beside   his   bed 


PHANTOMS 

(  Written  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of 
her  whom  it  principally  concerns) 

NOTHING  I  know  of  their  forms  and  their 
faces, 
Lingers  no  image  to  charm  or  perplex, 
Only  I  stare  at  these  starch-stiffened  cases, 

Only  my  spirit  I  vex, 
Wondering   who    were    the    bounders    that    liked 

the  embraces 
Of  these  round  their  necks. 


Blithe  were  their  hearts,  or  distracted  by  dolours  ? 

Moved  they  at  all  in  Society's  squash  ? 
Fools  or  philosophers,  pedants  or  scholars, 

Actors  or  writers  of  tosh  ? 

One  thing  I  know,  and  one  only,  that  I  have  the 
collars 

They  sent  to  the  wash 

4  45 
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Vain  to  pursue  them  with  empty  surmises, 
Still,  as  I  gaze  at  this  glamorous  store 

Of  necklets  not  mine,  yet  again  there  arises 
The  question  I  ask  you  once  more — 

Who  were  they,  those   fellows,   who   took  such 

impossible  sizes  ? 
Yes,  that  is  the  bore. 

I  have  called  this  one  William's.     Dear  William's 

is  dotted 
With   patches    of   brown  ;    I    can    picture  his 

laugh  ; 
A  plethoric  person  was  Bill,  whose  carotid 

Demands  an  eighteen  and  a  half. 
But    Albert — how    different    was     Albert  !     As 

lithe  as  the  spotted 
And  stately  giraffe. 

And  Henry's  has  butterfly  wings,  and  he  held  'em 
Not  worst  of  their  kind  when  he  went  out  to 

tea, 
Or  donned  them  for  dinner  (he  donned  them  not 

seldom  ; 

They're  frayed  at  the  edges) — what  glee 
Must  have  lighted  the  face  of  the  warlock,  the 

haggard  old  beldam 
Who  dumped  them  on  me  ! 
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She  mixes  them  up,  I  suppose,  in  a  barrel, 
And  takes  them  at  random  and  laughs  if  there  fall 

To  a  broker  of  stocks  a  musician's  apparel  ; 
But  cream  of  her  joys  is  to  gall 

The  back  of  the  neck  of  a  bard  as  it  opens  to  carol 
At  Phoebus's  call. 

She  dooms  me  to  alien  tokens  and  pledges, 
To  torques  of  outsiders,  that  none  of  them  fit ; 

For  ever  I  purchase  new  jugular  hedges, 
For  ever  they  vanish  and  flit  ; 

I   do  not  want  Reginald's  collars,  and  probably 

Reggie  's 
Been  cursing  a  bit. 

But  there's  one  little  chap  that,  in  spite  of  the 
chances, 

I  get  fairly  often — his  shape  is  divine, 
He  comforts  my  throat  with  his  tender  advances, 

I've  christened  him  Frank's,  and  I  twine 
In  my  rosiest  garland  of  idylls  the  fancy  that  Francis 

Has  got  one  of  mine. 
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WHEN  we  were  married,  Araminta's  aunt, 
gave  us  a  picture  of  Jonah  and  the  Whale, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  we  de- 
cided to  hang  it  in  the  bathroom.  There  is  nothing 
indelicate  about  the  work — if  you  knew  Araminta's 
aunt  you  would  be  quite  certain  of  that — and 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  what  precise  moment 
in  the  Scriptural  drama  the  artist  endeavoured  to 
seize.  The  prophet  is  fully  clothed,  and  there 
is  a  kindly,  almost  quizzical  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  sea-monster.  Neither  Araminta  nor  I 
consider  the  thing  very  beautiful,  and,  except 
when  Miss  Tompkinson  seemed  likely  to  call,  we 
felt  that  the  bathroom  was  the  most  suitable  home 
for  it.  It  hangs  just  over  the  geyser  and  looks, 
I  think,  rather  well. 

At  four  o'clock  last  Thursday  afternoon  the 
dreaded  event  happened,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  pre-arranged  scheme,  as  soon  as  I  heard  the 
drawing-room  door  closed  on  our  visitor  I  took  a 
chair  and  a  bamboo-stick  and,  successfully  getting 
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the  master-piece,  hastened  towards  my  study  with  it. 
Unhappily,  before  I  could  get  there,  the  drawing- 
room  door  opened  again.  Without  a  doubt, 
Araminta's  aunt  intended  to  be  shown  round  the 
flat,  and  since  my  study  is  opposite  the  drawing-room 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  refuge 
in  the  kitchen.  As  fate  would  have  it,  this  was, 
of  course,  the  very  room  which  Araminta's  aunt 
immediately  wished  to  inspect.  Perhaps  she 
wanted  to  look  at  the  colander — I  know  there  is 
a  colander  because  I  have  paid  for  it,  but  I  have 
never  yet  been  allowed  to  see  it  at  its  work  ;  or 
it  may  have  been  the  nutmeg-grater — I  am  told 
we  have  a  very  beautiful  nutmeg-grater.  Anyhow, 
before  they  came  in  I  bolted  with  a  cry  of  alarm 
into  the  larder  and  slammed  the  door.  Then 
I  realized  that  I  was  trapped  again,  for  there  is  no 
bolt  on  the  inside  of  the  larder  door.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  for  the  master  of  the  house  to 
be  discovered  weltering  amongst  the  remains  of 
the  cold  mutton,  clasping  the  representation  of  a 
Biblical  crisis  under  one  arm.  So  I  crawled  with 
some  difficulty  through  the  larder  window  on  to 
the  roof — ours  is  the  highest  flat  in  the  buildings 
— and  dragged  the  seascape  after  me. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  people  should  go  and  leave 
unnecessary  nails  sticking  out  of  window-casements 
and  that  it  is  not  some  one's  business  to  keep  the 
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slates  of  London  roofs  clean.     I  made  my  way, 
however,   with   a   little   trouble,   to   the   sky-light 
over  the  landing  and  dropped  down  opposite  our 
front  door.     I   was  just  going  to  let   myself  in 
when  I  heard  voices  on  the  other  side.     Apparently 
Araminta's  aunt  was  just  going  to  leave.     I  felt 
that  she  must  have  been  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
her  picture,  but  it  was  too  late  to  bother  about 
that  now — at  any  rate,  she  had  not  seen  it  over  the 
geyser.     The  one  thing  to  do  was  to  escape,  and, 
since  our  lift  is  temporarily  disabled,  I  ran  down- 
stairs into  the  street — carrying  my  quarry  with  me. 
Several  people  looked  at  me  rather  curiously  when 
I  got  on  to  the  pavement,  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  little 
unusual  for  an  English  gentleman  to  take  the  air 
in  a  rather  grimy  condition  with  no  hat  on  and  a 
large  rent  in  his  trousers,  and  carrying  a  bamboo 
stick  in  one  hand  and  a  large  picture  of  a  devotional 
nature  in  the  other.     I  did  not  see  the  joke  myself. 
To    avoid    ostentation    I    summoned    a    taxi-cab. 
"  Where  to  ? "   shouted   the  man  at  the  wheel, 
and  I  said,  rather  recklessly  perhaps,  "  The  Royal 
Academy."     When  we  were  about  half-way  there 
I  decided  that  the  coast  must  be  clear,  and  told  the 
man   to   turn   round   and   go   back.     Still   rather 
unmanned,  but  feeling  considerably  relieved,  I  let 
myself  into  the   flat  and   immediately  came  face 
to  face  with  Araminta    and    her    aunt. 
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"  Oh,  you've  got  it  !  "  said  Araminta  (I  married 
the  girl  partly  for  her  quick  intuitions),  clasping  her 
hands  and  positively  beaming.  "  I  was  just  telling 
Auntie  that  we  broke  the  glass  of  her  beautiful 
picture  while  we  were  trying  to  hang  it  in  the 
drawing-room  this  morning,  and  that  I  had  sent 
you  off  to  get  it  mended  at  once." 

If  you  stay  at  our  flat  you  will  probably  notice 
the  picture  of  Jonah  and  the  Whale  while  you  take 
your  morning  tub  ;  it  imparts  an  air  of  space 
and  salt  water  to  the  room.  It  is  placed  just 
over  the  geyser,  and  on  the  wall  opposite  I  have 
hung  a  bamboo  walking-stick. 


HIDDEN   TREASURE 

AS  soon  as  Charles  came  in  I  asked  him  anxious- 
ly whether  he  had  any  clue  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  my  gold  safety-pin.  I  did  not 
ask  him  this  because  I  considered  him  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  famous  sleuth-hounds  of  serial 
fiction,  but  because  about  a  week  ago  he  borrowed 
the  bally  thing  and  lost  it.  If  the  narrative  that 
follows  appears  to  be  rather  melodramatic  in  form 
you  must  blame  Charles  for  it,  not  me. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  drawing  his  hand 
wearily  across  his  brow,  "  and  listen.  I  have  had 
to-day  the  most  terrifying  experience  of  my  life. 
I  am  still  greatly  overstraught  and  unmung — I 
mean  unmanned." 

"  The  cocaine  has  run  out,"  I  said,  humouring 
him.  "  Some  one  left  the  back-door  open.  Have 
a  go  at  the  lime-juice." 

He  drained  a  deep  draught  and  continued. 

"  I  took  a  bus  this  morning  from  the  Temple 
to  the  British  Museum.  I  decided  to  return  by 
two  Tubes  and  the  Inner  Circle.  I  waited  in 
52 
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the  ticket-offing  until  my  turn  came  to  be  served 
As  I  was  leaving  the  wire  entanglement  the  man 
behind  me  clumsily  dropped  his  change  on  the 
floor.  I  gave  one  glance  back  before  I  hurried 
to  the  lift,  and  met  in  his  eyes  a  gaze  of  such  sinister 
ferocity  that  I  was  positively  appalled.  My 
knees  trembled  under  me.  A  cold  shiver  ran 
through  my  frame  and  chilled  the  very  marrow  in 
it.  I  shall  not  keep  my  marrow  in  a  frame  any 


more. 

M 


The  whole  way  down  in  the  lift,  across  the 
intervening  mass  of  heads,  this  man  kept  glaring 
at  me.  The  carriage  I  had  to  get  on  to  was  rather 
crowded  even  for  the  Tube.  I  had  to  run  full 
tilt  at  the  gateway  and  take  the  wind  of  the 
passenger  just  in  front  of  me  Then  the  conductor 
slammed  the  gate  and  the  fellow  expanded  again. 
You  may  not  have  noticed  it,  Watson,  but  they 
are  rather  dangerous  things,  these  Tube  gates. 
Once  when  I  was  in  uniform  I  caught  the  tape  of 
my  right  puttee  in  the  thing  as  I  got  off  ;  then  the 
carriage  went  on  and  I  had  to  spin  round  faster 
and  faster  on  that  leg,  with  the  other  in  the  air, 
till  the  train  took  the  whole  puttee  away  like  a 
streamer  and  left  me  spinning. 

"  But  I  have  digressed.  I  did  not  see  the 
sinister  man  on  that  Tube  or  the  next  ;  but  when 
I  was  pushed  off  at  Charing  Cross  there  he  was 
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wedged  in  amongst  the  crowd  a  short  distance 
away  from  me,  and  still  glaring  at  me  with  the 
same  expression  of  intense  and  bloodthirsty  hate. 
I  felt  absolutely  certain  now  that  he  was  pursuing 
me.  I  wormed  my  way  out  of  the  crowd  and 
hurried  on  I  knew  not  and  cared  not  whither. 
Suddenly  I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  an  escalator, 
but,  alas,  the  wrong  one.  It  was  going  down, 
not  up " 

"You  can't,"   I  hazarded. 

"  Napoleon  once  observed,"  said  Charles  gently, 
"  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  *  can't '  to  a  man 
who  has  been  a  field-marshal's  batman." 

"  Go  on,"  I  groaned. 

"  Almost  at  the  same  moment  with  the  tail  of 
my  eye  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  enemy  in  hot 
pursuit.  I  was  overcome  with  unreasoning  terror 
Almost  without  thinking  I  plunged  up  the  falling 
stairway  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  realized  that  my 
pursuer  had  done  the  same. 

"  The  horror  of  the  next  moments  will  be 
with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  They  seemed  an  eternity. 
You  realize  that  the  downward  motion  of  the 
steps  kept  counteracting  my  forward  rush,  and 
for  longer  than  I  like  to  think  we  two  were  pound- 
ing away,  with  our  knees  almost  up  to  our  chins, 
on  that  terrible  treadmill. 

"  Cold  beads  of  perspinrtion  burst  forth  on  my 
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brow  Mechanically  I  counted  them  as  they 
burst.  How  I  ever  reached  the  top  I  do  not 
know.  But  reach  it  I  did,  with  the  foe  hard  on 
my  heels.  With  a  desperate  courage  I  turned 
round  and  pushed  off  his  hat  and  had  the  indescrib- 
able satisfaction  of  seeing  him  halt  and  pass  rapidly 
away  from  me  downwards  and  backwards. 

"  For  a  moment  the  pursuit  was  baffled,  and 
I  saw  no  more  of  him.  I  reached  the  Temple 
Station  without  further  adventure  and  was  half- 
way to  my  rooms  when  suddenly  1  heard  the  sound 
of  pattering  feet  behind  me.  I  suppose  that  my 
nerves  were  shattered,  for  I  know  that  I  screamed 
aloud  and  ran  as  I  have  never  run  in  my  life  before. 
My  imagination  played  wild  tricks  with  me  ; 
I  began  to  fancy  even  that  this  was  no  earthly 
adversary  at  all,  but  the  reincarnation  of  some  long- 
dead  spirit  that  I  had  unwittingly  evoked  from 
the  haunted  shades  of  the  Museum. 

"  Nearer  and  nearer  came  his  heavy  boots  ; 
nearer  his  loud  pants.  Just  before  I  reached  the 
staircase  to  my  rooms  a  long  skinny  hand  reached 
out  and  clutched  my  shoulder.  My  heart  stopped 
I  turned  and  faced  him,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
spoke. 

"  *  Excuse  me,  Sir,'  he  said,  *  but  I  think  you 
have  half-a-crown  of  mine  in  the  turn-up  of  your 
left  trouser-leg  ? '  " 
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"  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Charles,"  I  said  at  last  sadly,  "  why  have 
you  told  me  these  things  ?  " 

"  They're  perfectly  true,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can 
prove  it." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I'd  look  at  the  other  trouser- 
leg  while  I  was  about  it,  and  I  found  your  rotten 
old  safety-pin  there." 

And  he  handed  me  the  missing  trinket. 


STILL   ARMED 

OR,   A   LITTLE   WARNING  TO   ONE   LATELY   BETROTHED. 

YOU  say  that  vengeance  is  a  dear  delight. 
And  I  was  ruthless  over  my  affair, 
Harping  on  Araminta  noon  and  night. 
Then  come  on,  Thomas,  squat  in  that  arm-chair  ; 

Take  out  your  pipe  ; 
Here  are  the  matches  ;  tell  me  what's  her  type  ? 

Blue  eyes  or  dark  ?   and  where  you  met  her  first, 
And  how  your  mere  acquaintance  swelled  to  love  ; 
When  did  the  manly  declaration  burst 

Forth  from  your  lips  ?     The  gown  she  wore 

was  dove, 

The  moment  dawn  ? 
Charming  (a  sigh,  a  sigh,  Tom,  not  a  yawn  !) 

I  well  remember  how  I  bored  you  stiff 

Night  after  night  amid  the  smoke-cloud's  whirl 

With  my  young  raptures.     It  was  on  a  cliff, 
Was  it  when  you  said  "  Dearest,"  to  the  girl  ? 

She  seemed  in  doubt  ; 
You  pressed  your  vantage  and  put  fears  to  rout. 

57 
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There's   my  brave  Thomas  !      Do  I   know  her 

name  ? 

Miss  Simpson.     Yes,  it  is  a  heavenly  sound. 
Your  life  seems  different  since  this  great  thing  came, 
You  tread  the  pavements  like  enchanted  ground. 

When's  it  to  be  ? 
Not  settled  just  at  present  ?     Deary  me 

Let  the  slow  hands  droop  round  the  clock  to  12  ; 

I  am  your  servant,  helpless  in  my  pew  ; 
Deep  in  the  pockets  of  your  bosom  delve, 

Drag  out  her  photograph,  which  does  not  do 
Justice,  of  course, 

To  one  so  lovely  ;    let  your  voice  grow  hoarse, 

But  get  it  over,  get  it  off  your  chest, 
In  one  long  sitting  ;    if  you  come  again, 

You  shall  not  find  me  vanquished  and  suppressed, 
Propping  my  weary  eyelids  ope  with  pain  ; 

I  shall  show  fight, 
I  shall  indeed  ;    the  matrimonial  plight 

Is  not  defenceless  ;    listen  to  my  words  : — 
You  might  suppose  this  meagre  little  flat 
No  better  than  a  score  where  London  herds  ; 
But  oh,  how  wrongly  !     When  you  crossed  the 

mat 

You  entered  plumb 
Into  the  blest  realms  of  Elysium. 
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Bother  your  old  Miss  Simpson  ;    nay,  resume  ; 

But,  if  you  come  again,  upon  my  life, 
You  shall  hear  all  about  our  drawing-room  ; 

You  shall  be  shown  the  larder  by  my  wife  ; 
Thomas,  by  Jove, 

I  shall  expound  to  you  the  kitchen  stove  ! 


THE   SCRATCH   HANDICAP 

"TT77HAT    do    you   do?"    asked    Charles, 

\A/  " when  people  want  you  to  play  lawn- 

*  *     tennis  ?  "     "  Sometimes  I  play,"   I  said. 

"  Sometimes  I  send  Araminta.     Sometimes  I  tell 

them   that   my   head-keeper   is   away   and    I    am 

obliged  to  look  after  the  lop-ears.     What  happens 

to  you? " 

"  Well,  you  know  what  lawn-tennis  is  like  now- 
adays. In  the  bygone  butter  pat  era  I  could  hold 
my  own  with  the  best  of  them.  Golf  had  hardly 
come  in,  and  when  one  wasn't  playing  cricket, 
and  the  spilliken  set  had  been  mislaid,  and  tiddley- 
winks  was  voted  too  rough,  a  couple  of  sets  or  so 
was  rather  fun.  Soft  undulating  courts,  very 
hard  to  keep  a  footing  on,  and  plenty  of  sticks  and 
leaves  to  assist  one's  screws,  and  patches  of  casual 
whiting  here  and  there,  so  that  you  could  say  that 
it  wasn't  a  fault  but  hit  the  line.  Now  all  that 
is  changed.  Panther-limbed,  hawk-eyed  young 
persons  leap  about  the  lawn  dressed  in  white  from 
60 
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top  to  toe.  They  play  on  fast  and  level  lawns, 
entirely  circumscribed  by  a  kind  of  deep-sea  trawling 
apparatus.  They  want  you  to  hit  hard  and  well. 
I  have  only  two  strokes  when  I  hit  hard.  One  of 
them  pierces  the  bottom  of  the  seine  or  drag-net 
fixed  across  the  fairway,  the  other  brings  the  man 
round  from  the  next-door  garden  but  two  to  say 
that  his  cucumbers  are  catching  cold.  And  then 
I  do  not  understand  their  terms.  What  is  a  '  fore- 
hand drive '  ?  It  sounds  like  the  coaching  Marathon. 
And  how  do  you  put  on  top  spin  ?  Do  you  wind 
your  racquet  round  and  round  the  ball  and  then 
pull  it  away  suddenly,  or  what  ?  And  cross- 
volleys — what  in  the  world  are  they  ? " 

"  Goodness  knows,"  I  said.  "  My  own  volleys 
are  the  best  tempered  little  chaps  alive.  But, 
hang  it  !  no  one  can  force  you  to  play  lawn-tennis 
if  you  don't  want  to." 

"Can't  they?"  said  Charles.  "That's  just 
the  point.  They  do.  They  say  to  me,  '  You 
play  golf  and  cricket ;  of  course  you  can  play 
tennis.  Easiest  thing  in  the  world.'  Swish  ! 
Swish  !  they  go,  making  a  ferocious  cross-hand 
top-lead  from  baulk  with  their  umbrellas.  *  That's 
how  to  do  it.  You'll  soon  get  into  the  way  of 
the  stroke.'  *  That's  just  what  I'm  afraid  of,' 
I  say,  leaping  nervously  on  to  the  table.  But 
it's  no  good.  '  Come  round  next  Saturday  after- 
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noon,'  they  say,  *  we  shall  be  expecting  you,' 
and  pass  rapidly  into  the  night  before  I  can 
refuse." 

"  One  can  always  have  a  sick  headache,"  I  re- 
minded him. 

"  I  did  that  once,"  said  Charles.  "  I  had  been 
asked  to  play  in  a  tournament,  and  at  dinner  the 
next  evening  I  sat  next  to  the  girl  who  ought  to 
have  been  my  partner  in  the  mixed  handicaps, 
and  we  had  meringues.  No,  it  isn't  safe,  and 
besides  one  might  always  want  to  play  golf.  I 
think  the  best  thing  is  to  go  once  and  trust  to  one's 
own  skill  not  to  be  asked  again.  Anyhow,  I 
don't  believe  the  Jenkinsons  will  give  me  another 
invitation  for  some  time." 

"What  happened?"  I  asked.  "I  suppose 
when  they've  sewn  up  the  net  and  bought  new 
balls " 

"No,  it  wasn't  that,"  he  answered,  with  a 
dreamy  smile.  >l  You  know  the  Jenkinsons. 
You  know  how  keen  they  are  on  tennis  and  how 
proud  of  their  court.  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
save  them,  but  they  would  have  me.  I  said  I 
had  no  racquet  except  the  one  I  had  used  for 
landing  trout  in  the  spring,  and  they  told  me  I 
could  get  it  re-strung.  I  said  I  had  no  shoes,  and 
they  told  me  any  shoes  would  do.  I  couldn't 
tell  them  I  had  no  flannels,  because  they  wouldn't 
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have  believed  me.  So  I  went.  I  wore  an  old 
blue  cricket  cap  on  the  back  of  my  head  ;  I  wore 
long  white  trousers  not  turned  up,  and  I  wore 
brown  shoes." 

"  And  your  racquet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  borrowed  a  real  tennis-racquet,"  replied 
Charles  ;  "  one  of  those  narrow,  rather  pre- 
Raphaelite-looking  things,  with  a  kink  in  its  head. 
I  thought  it  would  complete  the  languid  artistic 
effect  and  help  to  convince  them.  It  had  rained 
a  good  deal  in  the  morning,  and  I  rather  hoped  we 
might  spend  the  time  looking  at  the  conservatory, 
and  have  muffins  for  tea.  But  no.  When  I 
reached  the  house  I  found  they  had  decided  to 
play.  They  laughed  at  me  a  good  deal,  of  course 
— at  my  cap,  and  my  racquet,  and  my  trousers, 
and  my  brown  shoes.  When  we  had  taken  up 
our  stations  in  the  arena  they  told  me  I  was  to 
serve  first.  I  sent  the  ball  high  up  into  the  air 
underhand  and  ran  swiftly  to  the  net."  He  paused 
melodramatically. 

"Go  on,"  I  said.  "Was  it  the  solar  plexus 
or  the  eye  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  sadly,  "  I  sustained  no 
casualty  ;  but  that  was  the  last  stroke  I  played. 
When  I  served  that  service  they  laughed  at  me 
again,  but  when  I  ran  to  the  net  they  ceased  to 
laugh.  They  said  they  could  easily  find  some  one 
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else  to  complete  the  four.  They  pressed  me  to 
sit  and  watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
Indeed,  they  were  quite  firm  about  it." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  I  said.  "  Was  it  your 
face  that  frightened  them"  in  the  blue  cap  ? " 

"  Not  so  much  my  face,"  he  answered  gently, 
"as  my  feet." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  them  ?  " 

"  There  were  very  big  nails,"  he  said  softly, 
"  in  the  brown  golf  shoes." 


THOSE  DRESSES 

(Or  Midsummer  Fashions  in   1919) 

MORE  gay  than  day  and  plumier 
Than  Birds  of  Paradise, 
It  was  no  Court  Costumier 
That  made  them  look  so  nice  ; 
No  milliners  nor  drapers 

On  mortal  business  terms 
Of  those  sweet  modes  were  shapers, 
Though  several  evening  papers 
Mention  the  actual  firms. 

But  fairies  wove  that  raiment 

Of  starshine  and  of  flowers  ; 
They  asked  no  better  payment. 

They  craved  no  shorter  hours  ; 
With  eglantine  and  lilies 

They  worked  a  June  night  long, 
And  that  is  just  where  "Phyllis" 
In  "  Ascot  frocks  and  frillies  " 

Goes  absolutely  wrong. 

'Neath  beech-tree  and  'neath  cedar, 
In  rings  of  moonlit  green  .  .   . 
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What  bilge,  you  say,  good  reader  ? 

My  very  dear  old  bean, 
Think  of  the  state  of  Prices, 

Think  of  the  slump  in  Trade, 
Turn  to  the  Paris  Crisis, 
Ponder  the  cost  of  ices 

And  buns  and  gingerade. 

New  War-loans  shriek  for  money  > 

All  work  is  at  an  end  ; 
It  seems  extremely  funny 

There's  any  cash  to  spend  ; 
Yet  still  the  tide  of  laces, 

The  foam  of  fluff  and  silk 
Comes  round  in  cardboard  cases 
To  lots  of  people's  places 

As  punctual  as  the  milk. 

While,  lo  in  deep  communion 

Behind  some  fast-closed  door, 
That  grim  three-handed  Union 

Prepares  to  strike  once  more, 
Who  built  these  gowns  we  mutely 

Admire  on  lawn  and  lea  ? 
Who  bought  them  (think  acutely), 
With  England  absolutely 

As  broke  as  she  can  be  ? 
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Therefore  I  say  the  fabric 

Was  wrought  of  faery  woof, 
Not  made  in  walls  of  drab  brick 

Nor  won  with  mortal  oof ; 
Delicate,  dream-like,  pretty 

As  sunshine  after  rain, 
Worn  by  Miss  Hodgson  ("Kitty")— 
It  seems  a  dreadful  pity 

She  spilled  the  iced  champagne. 

Therefore  I  say  that,  toiling 

With  wild  white  roses'  bloom — 
No  printers'  vats  a-boiling 

Nor  labour  of  the  loom — 
With  fern  and  foxglove  chalice 

On  tiny  feet  or  wings 
Titania's  elves  made  sallies, 
And  that's  how  Lady  Alice 

Had  on  those  lovely  things. 
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STANDING  on  our  front  door-step  you 
can  see  our  garden  running  down  at  a 
moderate  speed  to  our  front  gate.  Or, 
conversely,  standing  at  the  front  gate,  you 
can  see  it  mounting  in  a  leisurely  fashion  to 
the  front  door.  In  either  case  it  consists  of  two 
narrow  strips  of  lawn  bisected  by  a  well-kept 
perambulator  drive.  Beyond  the  grass  on  either 
side  blooms  a  profusion  of  bless-my-soul-if-I- 
haven't-forgotten-agains  and  other  quaintly  named 
old-world  English  flowers.  On  the  left-hand 
strip  of  lawn,  looking  gatewards,  is  the  metal  pin 
to  which  the  captive  golf-ball  is  tied.  On  the 
right  is  the  pear-tree,  to  which  later  on  we  have 
to  affix  a  captive  pear. 

"What  I  like  about  the  garden,"  I  said  to 
Araminta  when  we  first  moved  in,  "  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  front,  so  that  visitors,  instead  of  saying 
in  a  perfunctory  way,  '  Have  you  got  a  garden, 
too  ?  How  delightful  ! '  will  be  forced  to  murmur, 
*  How  sweet  the  clover  smelt  on  your  lawn  as  we 
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came  up  the  drive.  What  a  perfectly  entrancing 
golf-ball.'  If  I  must  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  keeping  up  a  private  pleasaunce  I  want  every- 
body to  see  the  pleasantry  of  it  at  once." 

"  Swank,"  replied  Araminta.  She  is  absurdly 
early-Georgian  in  the  matter  of  repartee. 

Last  Saturday  I  determined  to  mow  the  lawn. 
I  put  on  my  oldest  suit  of  clothes  with  the  now 
fashionable  slit-trouser  leg,  fastened  the  green 
bonnet  to  the  front  of  the  car,  and  wheeled  it  out 
of  the  tool  garage.  Araminta  went  out,  saying 
airily  that  she  would  be  back  to  tea.  After  a  little 
trouble  I  induced  the  instrument  to  graze  the 
left-hand  pasture  as  far  as  the  hobbled  Colonel. 
Then,  feeling  that  my  shoulders  wanted  opening 
a  bit,  I  went  indoors  and  fetched  a  brassie-spoon. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  been  striking  with  unusual 
vehemence,  but  anyway,  in  playing  a  good  second 
to  the  fourteenth  green,  I  sent  the  pin  flying  out 
of  the  ground.  The  Colonel  broke  his  parole 
and  dashed  rapidly  to  the  topmost  boughs  of  the 
pear-tree  on  the  right,  carrying  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  with  him.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  him,  spoon  in  hand. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  pear-tree  had  been 
overlooked  during  spring-cleaning,  for  the  foliage, 
though  very  luxuriant,  was  in  an  extremely  soiled 
condition. 
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I  had  just  located  the  deserter  when  I  heard 
feminine  voices  of  unknown  proprietorship.  It  is 
the  habit  of  quick  masterful  decisions  in  important 
crises  that  has  given  to  Englishmen  an  empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  holes  out,  and  I  decided 
instantly  to  remain  where  I  was.  If  it  had  been 
a  mashie  I  might  have  faced  them,  but  a  brassie- 
spoon  out  of  a  lie  like  that — no. 

The  callers  came  slowly  up  the  path,  rang  the 
bell,  chattered  to  the  servant,  left  cards,  and  retired. 
Without  much  trouble  I  could  have  brained  them 
with  the  brassie-spoon  as  they  passed  beneath  me. 
But  some  odd  impulse  of  chivalry  restrained  me. 
It  is  blunders  like  these  that  have  wrecked  the  plans 
of  the  greatest  generals.  Just  as  they  opened  the 
gate  who  should  appear  but — of  course — Araminta  ! 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  I  caught  you  ! "  she  cried. 
"  You  must  stay  and  have  tea  now.  We'll  have 
it  in  the  garden.  My  husband's  somewhere  about. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  mow  the  lawn,  but  I  suppose 
he  was  too  lazy." 

Lazy  indeed  !     Ha,  ha  !     So  like  a  woman. 

Peering  angrily  with  one  eye  out  of  my  leafy 
ambush,  I  tried  hard  to  attract  Araminta's  attention, 
but  all  in  vain.  Chairs  were  brought  out  and  tea 
came  with  some  particularly  cool-looking  sand- 
wiches ;  cups  were  filled  ;  spoons  clinked  ;  steadily 
the  afternoon  wore  on.  Flecks  of  fleecy  white  cloud 
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chased  each  other  in  the  blue-domed  heaven  above 
me.  From  far  away  rose  the  hum  of  the 
mighty  city.  In  the  next  door  garden  but 
two  I  could  see  a  happy  family  circle  partaking  of 
light  sustenance.  I  think  it  was  nearly  an  hour- 
and-a-half  before  those  infernal  women  left.  Ara- 
minta  conducted  them  to  the  gate,  said  a  lingering 
good-bye,  and  wafted  them  down  the  road  with 
wavings  and  smiles.  When  they  were  safely  off 
the  premises  I  slithered  down  and  confronted  her, 
looking  dignified  and  stern,  still  holding  the  ball 
in  one  hand  and  the  wooden  club  in  the  other. 

Instead  of  bursting  into  tears,  as  I  had  expected, 
she  went  off  into  a  fit  of  idiotic  giggles.  "  You — 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you've  been  up  in  that  tree 
all  tea-time  !  You  are  too  funny.  And  you've 
got  a  great  black  splodge  over  one  eye.  Do  go 
and  wash." 

With  an  effort  I  controlled  my  rage.  "  In 
future,"  I  said  coldly,  "  when  I  am — er — mowing 
the  lawn,  visitors  will  be  served  with  tea  in  the 
second  drawing-room." 

"  All  right,  dear,"  said  Araminta  ;  "  and  in 
future,  when  you  are  mowing  the  lawn,  you  shall 
have  yours  taken  up  into  the  pear-tree." 

Women  have  no  sense  of  humour. 


LINES   TO   A   MUDLARK 

THRICE    happy   fay,   ah    would    that    men 
could  model 
Their    lives    on    thine,    most    beautiful, 
most  calm, 
Melodious  songster  !     List,  how,  while  we 

swaddle 

Our  limbs  in  mackintoshes,  thy  clear  psalm 
Rises  untroubled.     Lo  !    low  thou  dost  waddle 

About  in  filthy  pools  and  find  them  balm, 
Insatiate  of  beastliness  and  muck, 
Blithe  spirit  of  our  summer,  hail,  O  duck  ! 

There  is  no  gleam  of  comfort  in  the  heavens, 
Now,  while  we  sit  with  suppliant  hands  and 
groan, 

Pavilion-bound  the  impotent  elevens, 

The  farmer  cursing  at  the  tempest's  moan, 

But  thou,  O  duck,  O  duck  of  Mrs.  Evans, 
For  ever  singest  in  mellifluous  tone, 

The  deluge  pouring  from  thy  rain-proof  back, 

Loud  orisons  of  praise.     Thou  goest,  "  Quack," 
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And    once    more,    "  Quack,"    well    knowing    to 
recover 

The  first  fine  careless  sound,  egregious  brute, 
Out  in  the  orchard  yonder,  where  some  lover 

Maybe  has  wandered  with  goloshless  boot 
In  other  years,  and  plucked  from  boughs    above 
her 

(Matching  his  lady's  cheek)  the  ripened  fruit  : 
But  now  in  vain  they  vaunt  their  crimson  front, 
One  cannot  pick  them,  not  without  a  punt. 

Ah,  yes,  thou  singest  on,  thy  voice  assuages 
(Or  ought  to)  human  plaints  about  the  corn, 

Perhaps  the  self-same  voice  that  in  past  ages 
Cheered  the  sick  heart  of  Ham  some  early  morn, 

As  he  leaned  out  and  cried,  "  The  flood  still  rages, 
The  Ark  is  tossing  in  a  sea  forlorn, 

But  some  live  thing  is  happy  5    don't  condemn 

Our  Eastern  climate,  Japhet  !  Cheer  up,  Shem!  " 

But  I,  when  I  observe  no  sunshine  dapple 
The  leaden  pall  above,  the  rayless  gloom, 

And  hear  thee  singing  'neath  the  pendant  apple, 
Although  I  praise  thee,  duck,  I  also  fume, 

I  ask  for  vengeance,  for  the  gods  who  grapple 
With  too  much  fortune,  for  the  hand  of  doom  ; 

I  like  to  think  that  thou  must  end  thy  joys, 

And  stop  that  silly  sort  of  rootling  noise. 
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I  lift  my  nose  to  catch  the  wafted  savour 
Of  incense  stealing  from  the  onion-bed, 

The  perfume  of  the  sage-leaf.     O  thou  laver 
In  filthiness  and  slush,  I  want  thee  dead — 

No  more  to  gloat  upon  our  grief,  nor  favour 
The  air  with  that  wild  music,  but  instead 

With  vermeil  fruit,  like  those  on  yonder  trees, 

Garnished  in  dissolution.     Also  peas. 


A   STRAIGHT   TALK   TO   A   COLD 

COLD,  hast  thou  ever  thought,  I  wonder, 
How  earnestly  for  thee  men  toil, 
What  woods,  what  wildernesses  plunder, 
To  rid  them  of  thy  coil  ? 
How  the  fell  bane  that  here  hath  gripped  us 

Makes  hunters,  lean  and  spare, 
In  lands  afar  (whose  name  has  slipped  us) 
Follow  the  frightful  eucalyptus 
Into  his  low-dug  lair  ? 

How  chemists,  snatching  up  the  pestle, 

Ammoniate  the  mild  quinine  ; 
How  many  a  jujube-laden  vessel 

In  London  docks  is  seen  ; 
How  men  buy  comforters  and  pin  'em  on, 

How  Scotchmen  in  the  Fleet 
Are  heard  to  say  to  waiters,  "  Dinna,  mon  ; 
I'll  tak'  a  twa  three  draps  of  cinnamon, 

And  no  the  whuskey  neat "  ? 
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(Not  that  I've  ever  heard  'em  do  so 

But  still  I  rather  like  that  rhyme.) 
O  Cold,  surrounded  by  thy  trousseau 

Of  handkerchiefs,  what  crime 
Have  I  committed  that  thou  huggest 

This  bosom  in  thy  hold  ? 
Was  I  the  fondest  form,  the  snuggest 
To  cling  to,  and  defy  the  druggist, 

Thou  fair  and  cruel  Cold  ? 

In  vain  the  menthol  and  the  camphor, 

The  mustard  and  the  Shetland  shawl, 
These  things  thou  dost  not  care  a  damn  for, 

Thou  hast  me  in  thy  thrall  ; 
What  art  thou,  Cold,  and  whence  arisen  ? 

How  did  I  take  thee  first  ? 
Whose  eyes  of  old  didst  thou  bedizen 
With  tear-drops,  and  what  brain  imprison, 

O  sorceress  accurst  ? 

Was  it,  in  fact,  some  total  stranger 

From  whom  I  caught  this  vile  catarrh, 
Or  was  some  loved  one  the  exchanger  ? 

'Twere  comfort  from  afar, 
Howe'er  so  obstinate  the  chill  is, 

To  dream,  to  muse,  to  think, 
;<  This  was  the  cold  of  Amaryllis 
That  makes  my  cheeks  as  white  as  lilies, 

My  nose  as  salmon  pink." 
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But  no  !     Importunate  arrival, 

I  may  not  track  thee  to  thy  start, 
I  may  not  shorten  thy  survival 

By  drugs  from  any  mart ; 
This  much  remains,  with  spice  and  essence 

And  odours  of  the  East 
To  modify  thy  effervescence 
And  make  men  cower  before  thy  presence  ; 

That  is  some  fun  at  least. 


WILLIAM 

C/7  rather  unfortunate  Episode) 
"  ^  Pecks  tne  gi^ed  confines  of  his  cage, 


T     T 

I      I        He  eats  enormously  but  gets  no  fatter, 

•*•     •*    He  answers  nothing  to  our  persiflage, 
He  who  was  warranted  to  chirp  and  chatter  5 
My  father  thinks  that  he  is  off  his  head, 

So  we  have  shoved  him  in  our  topmost  gar- 

ret," 

That  was  (in  substance)  what  Miss  Thompson  said 
About  her  parrot. 

And  I  in  part  from  friendliness  with  her, 

In  part  from  anguish  for  the  poor  brute's  sorrow, 
Said,  "  I  will  do  my  best  that  voice  to  stir  ; 

Have   him   sent   round   to   me  some  time  to- 

morrow." 

So  William  came.     Most  anxiously  I  thought 
What   authors   he   would   like,   what   honeyed 

words  heed, 

And  in  the  intervals  went  out  and  bought 
Sugar  and  bird-seed. 
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At  last  I  cried,  "  The  Muse  !  "  and  every  morn 
Sat  down  beside  the  bars  and  read  him  pieces 
Of  the  high  poets'  pages,  thumbed  and  worn, 

Battles  and  old  romance  and  kings'  deceases  ; 

I  read  him  "Thyrsis"  and  I  read  him  "Maud," 

Browning    and    Keats,    and    every    favourite 

writer, 

But  still  he  stuffed  and  still  his  cage  he  clawed, 
The  dashed  old  blighter. 

Butfon  the  ninth  day,  as  I  droned  aloud 

Some  song  of  Swinburne's  full  of  flowery  riot, 
There  seemed  a  lifting  of  oblivion's  cloud  ; 

He  closed  his  dexter  eye  ;   he  grew  more  quiet ; 
Some  change  in  that  wild  savage  heart  occurred, 
He  seemed  to  say,  "This  dumbness  was  dis- 
sembling," 

Almost  I  seemed  to  catch  the  golden  word, 
His  mouth  was  trembling. 

But,  ere  he  spoke,  Miss  Thompson  took  him  back, 
And  I,  in  good  hopes  that  the  bird  was  better 

And  sure  to  find  again  the  long  lost  knack, 
Expected  hour  by  hour  some  thankful  letter  ; 

And  then  I  met  Miss  Thompson  in  the  street, 
And  unsuspectingly  took  off  my  bowler, — 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  face  so  sweet 
Look  quite  so  polar. 
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Worried  with  apprehensions,  faint  and  weak 

I  sought  her  brother  James,  a  rare  good  fellow. 
And  said  to  him  at  once,  "  Did  William  speak  ? 

Was  it  from  '  Atalanta,'  or  '  Sordello '  ?  " 
And  James  replied  to  me  :    "  Some  British  tar, 
One  of  the  kind  whose  breasts  are  bronzed  and 

oaken, 

Must  have  taught  William  first  in  days  afar  i 
William  has  spoken." 


THE  DOUBLE   LIFE 

WHEN   Araminta  said   that  I  must  speak 
to  the  man  next  door  about  his  black  cat, 
I    was    greatly    perturbed.      It    appeared 
that  the  animal  had  acquired  the  habit  of  spending 
the  night  in  our  house,  and  that  Harriet  didn't 
like  it.     I  said  that  black  cats  brought  good  luck, 
and,  anyhow,  by  night  all  cats  were  grey.    Araminta 
replied  that  this  one  was  as  black  as  a  bilberry  and 
took  fish.     Walking  out  into  the  garden  I  began 
to  meditate  deeply. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  immediately  grasp  what  a 
terrible  and  dangerous  thing  it  was  that  Araminta 
had  requested  me  to  do.  Between  next-door  neigh- 
bours in  the  area  of  Greater  London  there  subsist 
relations  of  an  infinite  delicacy.  They  resemble 
the  bloom  upon  a  peach.  They  combine  a  sense 
of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  with  absolute 
determination  not  to  let  it  get  any  further.  Mr. 
Trumpington  (Harriet  vouched  for  his  name)  and 
myself  were  certainly  acquainted.  In  a  sense 
you  may  even  say  we  were  friends.  If  I  happened 
to  be  murdered  or  assaulted  by  a  footpad,  there 
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was  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Trumpington  would  refrain  from  giving  the  police 
every  assistance  in  identifying  the  criminal.  Simi- 
larly, if  Mr.  Trumpington's  house  caught  fire, 
it  was  certain  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  first  to 
offer  him  the  loan  of  our  garden  syringe. 

As  things  were,  what  happened  was  this.  Twice 
or  thrice  a  week  we  nodded  pleasantly  to  each  other 
over  the  wall  that  divided  our  demesnes,  through 
the  interstices  of  our  respective  hollyhocks  ;  once, 
only  once,  in  a  mad  burst  of  irresponsible  gaiety, 
Mr.  Trumpington  had  gone  so  far  as  to  murmur, 
"  Good  aft-"  to  me,  and  I  had  responded  effusively, 
"  -ernoon." 

And  now  all  this  atmosphere  of  quiet  sociable- 
ness  was  about  to  be  destroyed  through  the  paltry 
misdemeanours  of  a  subfusc  cat.  For  I  had  not 
the  smallest  doubt  as  to  what  would  happen.  Mr. 
Trumpington  was  a  mild  amiable-looking  man. 
There  was  not  the  faintest  prospect  of  his  flying 
into  a  rage.  He  would  not  say  "What  right 
have  you  to  interfere  with  the  private  affairs  of 
another  man's  domesticated  fauna  ? "  He  would 
not  ask  me  why  I  had  inveigled  his  beautiful  black 
cat  on  to  my  poisonous  premises.  No,  we  should 
talk  together  reasonably,  amicably,  and  as  man  to 
man.  Mr.  Trumpington  would  promise  to  do 
all  he  could  to  give  his  cat  pleasant,  cheerful  even- 
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ings  at  home,  and  I  should  agree  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  prevent  a  young  cat  from  wanting  to  see 
a  bit  of  life.  "  Cats,"  we  should  say,  nodding  our 
heads  wisely,  "  will  be  cats." 

And  then  from  cats  we  should  pass  on  to  dogs, 
to  sport,  to  politics,  to  business,  to  heaven  knows 
what.  And  the  next  day  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pick  up  our  conversation  where  we  had 
dropped  it.  We  should  discuss  our  gardens  and 
our  family  affairs.  Things  would  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  All  our  privacy  and  peace  would 
disappear.  We  might  almost  as  well  break  down 
the  wall  that  divided  us  at  once.  Possibly  (thought 
of  horror)  his  wife  would  call  on  Araminta.  .  .  . 

Still  pondering  ruefully,  I  turned  round  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  path,  and  behold,  sitting  on 
the  party-wall  between  Mr.  Trumpington's  garden 
and  mine,  was  the  debatable  cat.  An  impulse 
of  murderous  rage  possessed  me.  I  took  an  old 
golf-ball  from  my  pocket  and  hurled  it  as  hard  as 
I  could  at  the  potential  destroyer  of  my  peace. 
The  black  cat  was  no  sportsman.  It  dodged  and 
disappeared  hastily  on  the  Trumpington  side. 
At  the  same  moment  from  behind  a  large  clump 
of  hollyhocks  I  heard  the  sudden  cry  of  a  strong  man 
in  pain,  followed  by  a  stifled  oath.  I  squatted  down 
instantly  behind  a  thick  rosebush  ;  then,  rising  to 
peer  cautiously,  I  saw  a  most  painful  sight.  I  saw 
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the  horrible  transformation  which  may  be  caused 
in  the  features  of  an  ordinary  and  amiable  man  by 
an  access  of  sudden  rage  and  the  impact  of  a  brambled 
golf-ball  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  I  squatted  again. 

"  Confound  the  infernal  fool  !  Who  did  that  "  ? 
said  the  face  of  Mr.  Trumpington,  looking  through 
the  hollyhock  peepholes,  the  buds  of  which  rapidly 
began  to  turn  from  a  lightish  pink  to  deep  rose. 

It  is  always  a  more  dignified  policy  to  ignore  a 
man  in  a  temper,  so  it  was  not  until  about  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  and  silence  reigned,  that  I 
crawled  painfully  away  into  safety. 

About  five  minutes  later  a  note  was  brought 
round  by  hand  from  next  door.  It  ran  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Trumpington  will  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  Mr.  Brown  will  prevent  his  black  cat  from 
constantly  straying  upon  his  (Mr.  Trumpington's) 
flower-beds.  He  also  requests  that  when  Mr. 
Brown  wishes  to  persecute  his  black  cat  he  should 
not  do  so  when  the  animal  is  sitting  on  Mr.  Trump- 
ington's  wall,  as  this  practice  is  attended  with  con 
siderable  risk  to  Mr.  Trumpington's  life  and  limbs." 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  reply. 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  I  said,  "  greatly  regrets  that  a 
golf-ball  playfully  thrown  at  Mr.  Trumpington's 
black  cat  whilst  sitting  on  his  (Mr.  Brown's) 
wall  should  have  caused  annoyance  to  Mr.  Trump- 
ington." 
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When  I  went  into  the  garden  on  the  following 
day  I  could  see  Mr.  Trumpington's  head  tastefully 
framed  in  pink  hollyhock  buds,  apparently  following 
the  spoor  of  a  green-fly.  He  looked  up  almost 
at  once  and  caught  my  eye,  but  made  no  sign  of 
recognition.  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Thank 
heaven,  I  thought  to  myself,  the  worst  has  not 
happened.  The  danger  I  feared  yesterday  has 
blown  over.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
Mr.  Trumpington  and  myself  becoming  boon 
companions.  I  strolled  a  little  farther  down  the 
path,  and,  still  occupying  its  old  strategic  position 
on  the  party- wall  and  licking  its  fur  in  the  sun, 
I  beheld  the  black  cat. 

As  I  approached  him  he  smiled  an  ambiguous 
smile,  and  jumped  down  once  more  upon  Trump- 
ington soil.  A  wave  of  great  friendliness  for  the 
unhappy  quadruped  swept  over  me.  "  Persecute," 
I  thought ;  "  not  likely."  I  went  indoors  and, 
after  a  short  consultation  with  Harriet,  came 
out  again  carrying  a  small  round  fish-cake  on  a 
spoon.  I  lobbed  it  far  and  wide  over  the  wall, 
and  it  fell  noiselessly  and  quite  in  the  middle  of 
Mr.  Trumpington's  most  buttony  calceolaria-bed. 
Some  time  later  I  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a 
black  cat  stealing  with  a  look  of  grateful  memory 
on  its  face  towards  the  Trumpington  back-door. 


THE   BETTER   WAY 

OR,    WORDS    TO    A    WATCHMONGER 

MERLIN,  the  horologe  has  stopped  again  ; 
Clasping  his  hands  as  if  about  to  pray, 
But  not,  I  think,  with  any  kind  of  pain, 
At  noon  the  little  fellow  slipped  away. 

Please  take  him  back, 
But  do  not  say,  "  Tut,  tut,  a  nasty  crack  "  ; 

Because  he  had  none.     Of  your  guidance  lorn, 

Faint  for  the  loving  hand  that  soothed  and  nursed, 
His  spirit  to  the  shadowy  realm  was  borne 
The  fifth  time,  I  believe,  since  Jan.  the  first  ; 

And  every  swound 

Meant   cash    to   you  ;     your   black   arts   brought 
him  round. 

That  little  flower-like  face,  that  poor  pale  ghost, 
How  often  have  I  looked  and  yearned  to  him  ; 

Yet  always  he  preferred  you  as  a  host, 

Always,  deprived  of  you,  his  voice  grew  dim. 
He  pined  for  you  ; 

Take  him,  and  tell  me,  Merlin,  was  it  "  flu  "  ? 
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Toy  with  the  curly  hair-spring  of  my  pet 
And  smile  the  old  smile  that  he  understands, 

And  put  the  dice-box  in  your  eye  and  set 
In   motion   once   again   the    fluttering   hands  ; 
Poke  him  about 

And  prod  his  works  up  ;   give  him  malt  and  stout ; 

But  never  more  return  him.     Let  him  be 

Here  at  the  very  hub  of  temporal  power 
And  hearken  to  his  friends  eternally. 

And  know  what  trustful  glances,  hour  by  hour, 

On  you  they  fix, 

Following  your  will  like  sheep — with  strong  calm 
ticks. 

And  now  and  then  I  will  return  and  sit 
And  nurse  him  for  a  moment  in  your  shop, 

And  ask  him  how  he  is  and  if  he's  fit, 

And  turn  the  little  screw  round  at  the  top, 
And  muse  anon 

On  those  wild  times  we  had  in  brave  years  gone. 

And  if  you  like  it,  Merlin,  when  I  come, 
For  food  and  lodging  and  for  oil  and  wraps 

I  will  disburse  to  you  a  trifling  sum  ; 

And,  thank  you,  now  you  mention  it,  perhaps 
You  too  might  make 

Some  gift  to  soothe  my  dole.     Ten  bob  I'll  take. 


THE   LIFE   ROMANTIC 

OR,    A    SOFT    ANSWER    TO    A    HOUSE    AGENT 

I    HAVE  beheld  the  mansion,  I  have  seen 
The  place  you  want  to  plant  me  in  as  tenant, 
And  "  all  that  messuage  "  and  the  plot  of  green. 
And — no,  dear  Sir  ;    the  little  wooden  pennant 

That  cries  "  To  Let  " 
Must  still  float  on.     I  say  so  with  regret. 

Not  for  myself,  old  comrade,  but  for  you, 
Because  I  hate  to  see  such  trouble  wasted, 

Because  the  gods  give  genius  to  few, 

But  on  your  lips  at  least  I  think  they  pasted 
Ambrosial  balm  ; 

You  have  the  gleam,  the  vision  (nay,  keep  calm  !), 

The  world  he  lives  in,  to  a  six-year  mite, 

With  some  celestial  glory  is  apparelled, 
The  house,  the  stable,  every  common  sight 
Seems  nobler,  and  his  pop-gun's  double-bar- 
relled ; 

But  most,  alas, 
Suffer  the  dream  to  die  as  dull  years  pass. 
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Too  swiftly  with  the  lapse  of  time  we  pull 
Our  boyish  castles  down,  or  deem  them  odious  ; 

For  you  they  linger  on  desirable 

For  evermore — for  evermore  commodious  ; 
The  sty,  the  hutch 

You  once  deemed  palaces,  continue  such. 

I  would  not  dare  to  nip  wild  fancy's  bloom, 
I  would  not  dare  to  quench  that  glowing  ardour, 

But  what  about  your  third  reception  room  ? 
What  was  that  little  shelf  ?  was  that  the  larder  ? 
What  about  coal  ? 

Where  does  one  keep  it  ?     You  fantastic  soul, 

I  cannot  dream  with  you  the  ancient  dreams, 
Nor  turn  a  wilted  shrub  into  a  garden, 

I  build  no  temples  under  attic  beams  ; 

I  know  the  fault  is  mine  ;  I  ask  your  pardon ; 
A  plain,  dull  chap, 

I  felt  strange  doubts  about  the  bath-room  tap. 

You  are  a  poet,  and  your  brains,  I  think, 

Were  made  for  better  things  than  office-durance, 

For  weaving  odes  beside  a  fountain's  brink, 
For  framing  airy  fabrics  on  Insurance  ; 
But  as  for  me, 

I  shall  not  take  your  hay-loft ;  here's  the  key. 


MOVING 

WHEN  I  remember  I  shall  tread  no  more 
In  such  a  short  time  now  the  well-known 
street, 

And  never  to  these  ears  shall  sound  the  roar 
Of  Perkins*  cart-wheels,  dangerously  fleet, 
Bringing  the  boon  of  Ceres  to  the  door, 

Nor  those  of  Batson  (Batson  is  the  meat)  ; — 

When  I  recall  that  in  the  hours  to  come 
My  eyes  may  never  see  the  shape  of  Pott 

Planting  his   fish  down,  then  methinks   it's  rum 
That  mortal  men  should  move  and  be  forgot 

By  those  that  serve  their  household  daily,  some 
Sending  the  right  delivery,  some  not. 

Full  often  on  my  homeward  way  I  pause 

Where  Jones  is  standing  at  his  shop-front  trim  ; 

We  pass  remarks  about  the  nation's  laws 

And  how  it  still  keeps  up,  though  skies  are  grim  ; 

And  Jones  is  most  polite  to  me,  because 
We've  always  got  our  groceries  from  him. 
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But  the  old  orders  soon  shall  cease  to  be, 
And  I  must  pass  into  an  unknown  land, 

And  at  the  corner  by  The  Holly  Tree 
Where  now  he  lifts  a  ceremonious  hand 

Yon  constable  shall  scarce  remember  me, 
Not  that  he  ever         quite.     You  understand. 

And  alien  lips  from  mine  must  move  to  swear 
Over  the  mangled  remnants  of  a  shirt 

Brutally  done  to  death  with  fiendish  care 

By  yon  steam  laundry.     Last  I  come  to  Bert ; 

Bert's  is  the  best  known  face  in  all  the  Square, 
Being  the  milk,  and  something  more — a  flirt. 

Yes,  for  not  only  bleeds  this  heart  of  mine  ; 

There  shall  be  tenderer  spasms  when  we  shift, 
Such  bits  of  cheek,  such  observations  fine, 

Such  honied  whispers  have  been  heard  to  drift 
From  Susan  at  the  casement  of  her  shrine 

To  Romeo  managing  the  tradesmen's  lift. 

Hers  shall  be  all  the  loss  ;    he'll  soon  forget. 

Others  shall  ope  accounts  when  we  are  gone  ; 
Movings  are  all  too  frequent  for  regret  ; 

Yet  one  methinks  there  is  shall  dream  upon 
Our  name  with  soft  remembrance,  guard  it  yet 

Like  some  pressed  violet.     I  refer  to  John. 
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I  know  our  postal  service,  know  full  well, 
Though  we  have  told  them  to  what  bourn 

we  flit, 

How  many  a  missive  shall  obey  the  spell 
Of  the  old  false  address  inscribed  on  it. 
And  John  shall  bring  them.     And  John's  heart 

shall  swell 

For  Harriet  while  he  stuffs  them  through  the 
slit. 


IMITATIONS 


L'ALLEGRO   IN    1919 

HENCE,  ordinary  Folly, 
Of  Dionysus  born  and  Deuced  Rot  ! 
Be  thou  presented  not 

Even  by  BUTT  (Sir  ALF.)  or  COCHRAN  (CHOLLY)  ; 
Seek  out  some  rustic  stage 

Where  bumpkins  still  admire  the  good  old 
wheeze 

And  the  sad  valses  please  ; 

There  for  the  ebon  pit  and  high-browed  gods, 

Who  understand  thy  nods, 

Reserve  these  pranks  that  erst  were  London's  rage. 
But  come,  thou  Nymph  of  the  inept, 
In  Paris  a  R'evue  yclept 
(By  us  translated  a  Review), 
Whom  Piffle,  if  the  tale  be  true, 
With  Bosh  and  several  children  more 
To  undiluted  Bunkum  bore  ; 
Or  whether  (this  perhaps  is  right) 
The  soul  of  Bowery,  taking  flight, 
With  coy  Lutetia  carried  on 
In  furnished  rooms  near  Paddington, 
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Chucked  her  chin,  and  cried,  "  Ar  Har  !  " 

And,  linked  with  her  by  Registrar, 

Bequeathed  us  thee,  an  offspring  fair, 

Vulgarity  beyond  compare. 

Haste  thee,  Honey,  don't  forget 

Tights  and  teeth,  a  brand-new  set, 

Jokes  in  far  from  dubious  taste, 

And  gowns  not  all  too  straitly  laced, 

Fashioned  by  what  creators  bold 

The  programme  hath  not  left  half-told. 

Cast  your  bridge  across  the  stalls 

And  weave  no  plot,  because  that  palls. 

Come,  and  loose  from  glittering  fang 

All  the  latest  New  York  slang, 

And,  hugging  closely,  lead  with  thee 

Dimpled  Jazz  and  Dancing  Tea  ; 

And,  if  these  joys  I  rightly  class, 

Oh  give  me  a  perpetual  pass 

To  love  thee  and  to  live  with  thee 

And  evermore  thy  patron  be  ; 

To  hear  the  Yankee  accent  rise 

That  tears  the  canvas  in  the  "  flies," 

And  see  the  girls  display  their  charms, 

Not  much  of  wit,  but  legs  and  arms  ; 

Whilst  the  coon,  with  lively  din 

And  well-pied  pants,  comes  prancing  in. 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-made  chaff 

And  chunks  of  cinematograph, 
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And  turns  from  music-halls,  but  worse, 
And  notes  of  unmelodious  verse, 
Such  as,  I  ween,  had  raised  the  roots 
Of  tufted  elms  and  scared  the  brutes  ; 
And  Pluto's  self,  if  he  had  heard 
So  harsh  laments  by  Orpheus  stirred, 
Had  changed  his  purpose  and  set  free 
For  comfort's  sake  Eurydice. 
These  things  if  thou  canst  surely  do. 
Enchant  me  still,  sublime  Review. 


THE   HOLLOW  REED 

(After  E.  B.  Browning) 

WHAT  was  it  doing,  my  Gold  Nibbed  Pen, 
Here  in  the  Fleet  by  the  river  ? 
Turning  my  table-cloth  into  a  fen, 
Scattering  ruin  and  casting  blots 
Till  the  cream-laid  note  was  covered  with  spots 
Like  the  face  of  a  man  with  a  liver. 

Something  had  clogged  my  Gold  Nibbed  Pen, 

In  its  secret  chamber  lurking, 
Blue-black  liquid  was  deep  in  my  den 
And  pages  of  lyrics  were  floating  about 
And  the  blotting  paper  had  all  run  out 

Ere  I  got  the  reservoir  working. 

I  took  it  to  pieces,  my  Gold  Nibbed  Pen, 

How  silly  it  looked  in  sections  ! 
I  twisted  the  top  like  the  neck  of  a  hen 
And  scraped  it  clean  with  a  hard  bleak  knife 
And  filled  it  again  over  Sporting  Life 

And  the  Saturday  League  Selections. 
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"This  is  the  way"   I  said  "O  Pen," 

And  I  laughed  low  down  in  my  gizzard, 
"  The  chances  are  only  a  couple  in  ten 
To  make  your  insolent  humour  stop  "  : 
And  putting  my  mouth  to  the  hole  at  the  top 
I  blew  like  a  prairie  blizzard. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pen, 

Is  a  pipe  with  wads  of  cotton, 
And  oh  how  I  wished  you  had  been  one  then 
For  the  poignant  taste  of  the  draught  I  drank 
As  I  inadvertently  sucked  your  shank 

Is  a  thing  I  have  never  forgotten. 

A  downright  beast  was  my  Gold  Nibbed  Pen, 

And  although  my  aunt  (the  giver) 
Will  probably  murmur  "  Just  like  men  " 
And  shed  for  the  cost  of  the  thing  a  tear 
I  have  chucked  it  away  by  the  Waterloo  Pier 
From  the  parapet  into  the  river. 


SALVE   ATQUE   VALE 

OR,    LINES     TO    AN    OUT-WORN     SHAVING     BRUSH 

(After  A.C.S.) 

SHALL  I  pour  water  on  it  from  the  geyser, 
Badger,  on  this  that  was  a  part  of  thee  ? 
Or  strew  soft  shaving-papers  silently, 
Or  scatter  old  blades  from  my  safety  razor 
Such  as  some  Western  pirate  loves  to  fix 
Up  in  green  envelopes  at  two-and-six  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou  rather,  as  in  life  before, 
Beechmast  and  eggs  or  what  of  other  meat 
(Ere   commerce   cleft   thy   hide   and    made    it 

sweet) 

Fed  thee  in  that  dark  cavern  thou  didst  bore, 
Scooped  by  those  inturned  feet  ? 

For  sometimes  thee  the  vegetable  courses 
Allured,  that  blossom  in  our  underwoods, 
And  sometimes  thou  wouldst  pluck  from  shelly 
hoods 

The  snail  (this  fact  my  gardener  endorses), 
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And  sometimes  eat  young  birds.     Ah,  who  can 

tell 

Thy  loves,  thy  dim  carousals,  guarded  well  ? 
Not  I,  for  one.     But  this  much  I  have  built  on, 
That  always  in  those  huntings  thou  wouldst  wear 
A  most  prodigious  mat  of  piebald  hair, 
Also  an  odour  like  a  too-ripe  Stilton, 
Racy  and  rich  and  rare 

Ah  yes,  in  thine  old  rooting  season,  badger, 
Dinners  thou  hadst  no  human  eye  could  scan, 
Part  murderous  and  part  fruitarian, 

And  times  when  hunger  made  of  thee  a  cadger 
For  alien  cast-off  food.     Thou  wast  not  nice, 
But  Death  absolved  these  things  and,  strewing 
spice, 

Made  toilet  apparatus  of  thy  mop. 

And  now  less  high,  and  now  with  no  demur, 
Far  other  now  than  when  the  yelping  cur 

Bayed  thee,  I  purchased  at  a  chemist's  shop 
This  tuft  of  votive  fur. 

And  stout  has  been  its  service.     Oft  and  often 
For  toil  half  over  (ere  the  steel  cut  in), 
For  fangless  bristles  that  embraced  my  chin 

With  amorous  claspings  and  with  suds  that  soften 
And  make  the  beard  more  kindly,  I  have  poured 
Libation  to  thy  soul,  thou  beast  adored, 
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Who  moist'nest  hard  lips  with  the  hair  that  tames  ! 
There   sprout   no   hairs   like   those   the   badger 

keeps 

To  curb  men's  stubble  when  the  daylight  peeps, 
Lest  their  saluted  consorts  whimper,  "  James  ! " 
Whilst  the  wet  tea-urn  weeps. 

And     now    the    thing    moults.       I     must    buy 

another. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  many  a  happy  morn, 
I  praise  the  dumb  friend  out  of  whom  'twas  torn  ; 
And  none  of  what  wild  kisses  went  to  smother 
The  unprofitable  harvest  of  the  night 
Shall    fade    from    my    remembrance.      Gentle 

sprite, 

More  fair  than  skunk  or  chipmunk  or  opossum, 
See  where  upon  the  bonfire's  heart  I  hurl, 
Not  garlandless,  thy  gift,  but  paste  of  pearl 
Mingle,  and  souse  with  odorous  lather-blossom 
For  the  last  time  thy  curl. 
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THE   OBSTRUCTIONIST 

{A   Subterranean   Episode) 

HE  was  not  built  upon  a  beauteous  plan  ; 
I  did  not  like  her  face  or  features  much, 
The  lady  who  was  talking  to  the  man 
Behind  the  little  hutch. 


But  something  fine  about  her,  something  free, 
Kept  me  in  rapture  gazing  well  content, 

While  Time  rolled  onwards  to  Eternity 
And  trains  arrived  and  went. 

Merely  her  cheek  it  was — like  some  fair  flower 

Blooming  in  that  illimitable  cave  ; 
She  seemed  to  think  the  station  was  her  bower, 

The  booking-clerk  her  slave. 

She  did  not  seem  to  heed  the  traffic's  sound 
Nor  the  dull  cries  behind  her,  moan  on  moan, 

She  seemed   to   think   the   Electric   Underground 
Was  gouged  for  her  alone. 
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Lightly  she  stood  and  talked,  now  rash,  now  coy, 
Touching  the  purchase  of  her  cardboard  gage  ; 

She  toyed  with  that  young  man  as  children  toy 
With  coneys  in  a  cage. 

I  had  not  been  surprised  to  see  her  drag 
(So  deaf  she  seemed  to  all  besides  her  whim) 

Lettuces  out  of  her  portentous  bag 
And  poke  them  through  to  him. 

I  said  she  kept  me  charmed,  though  others  swore  ; 

Still  there  are  limits  ;    men  have  work  to  do  ; 
One  cannot  linger  spellbound  evermore, 

Not  on  the  Bakerloo. 

And  so  my  murmurs  swelled  at  last  the  bruit 
Of  clamorous  men  behind,  a  restive  swarm, 

Nor  caring  greatly  what  infernal  route 
Carried  her  precious  form. 

If  only  she  would  choose,  and  choose  quite  quick  ; 

For  all  the  tides  of  London's  life  were  still, 
And  the  hushed  gates,  forgetful  how  to  click, 

Paused  for  her  sovran  will. 

Joy  came  at  last :  she  plunged  for  Gloucester  Road, 
And  raked  her  reticule  with  dubious  frown, 

Harried  the  hundred  gauds  therein  bestowed 
And  fished  up  half-a-crown, 
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And  lingering,  took  her  change  and  turned  away  ; 

But  not  before  she  flashed,  as  women  can, 
One  glance  at  me — one  glance  that  seemed  to  say, 

"  You  are  no  gentleman." 

No  gentleman  indeed  !     I  followed  her 

Musing,  "  Has  Justice,  have  the  gods  forgot  ?  " 

Ah  well  !  the  bolts  of  Ate  sometimes  err, 
But  this  time  they  did  not. 

O  soothing  balsam  for  a  bosom's  sore  ! 

Out  of  her  careless  hand,  Pm  pleased  to  say, 
She  dropped  that  ticket  on  the  tube-lift  floor  ; 

I  left  it  where  it  lay 


WITH   ANY  LUCK 

OR,    ANOTHER    TALE     OF    TARTARUS 

A  deferred,  and  slightly  larger,  answer  to  the  lady 
who  asked  three  times,  on  a  Hampstcad  tube  train 
going  south,  whether  the  author  was  sure  she  wa«  all 
right  for  Charing  Cross. 

BECAUSE  of  the  old  error  made  by  Adam 
There  is  no  certainty  in   human  life  ; 
Changes  and  chances  come  to  us,  dear  madam 
Suddenly,  ere  a  man  can  call  out  "  Knife  !  " 

Earthquakes,  for  instance.     It  has  not  escaped  you 
That,  wearied  now  and  then  with  folly's  load, 

The  world  appears  to  think  a  kind  of  gape  due, 
One  might  occur  at  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

Or  Goodge  Street,  let  us  rather  say  at  Goodge 

Street, 

Where  things  so  seldom  happen.     Earth,  I  say, 
Might  open  to  the  Stygian  halls  a  huge  street, 
A  speedier  route  than  ours  and  less  to  pay 
1 08 
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Then  the  young  man  in  front,  who  drives  the  engine, 
May  have  some  rival  for  his  lady  fair 

Here  in  the  blooming  train,  and  seek  revenge  in 
Bashing  us  all  to  bits  at  Leicester  Square. 

You  know  what  love  is  ;  if  his  brakes  and  levers 
Have  any  power  at  all  to  wreck  the  show 

We  may  be  rid  for  ever  of  life's  fevers 
And  jerked,  in  half  a  jiff,  to  Jericho. 

Sewers  again  ;     beneath  a  town  so  pompous, 
So  swathed  in  luxuries,  what  pipes,  what  vats  ! 

And  one  of  these  might  spring  a  leak  and  swamp 

us — 
A  strange  drear  death  ;   or  are  you  fond  of  rats  ? 

Man  is  a  butterfly,  a  mere  papillo^ 

And  on  the  knees  of  the  Olympian  gods 

It  lies  to  send  him  suddenly  to  billy-ho, 

Or  keep  him  safe  ;  and  who  can  judge  the  odds  ? 

Therefore  I  cannot  say  (I,  too,  am  mortal, 
Although  the  Muses'  child)  what  chance  you 

stand 

Of  breathing  the  fresh  air  about  the  portal 
In  Villiers  Street,  or  did  you  want  the  Strand  ? 
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It  may  be,  when  you  set  at  stark  defiance 

The  sister   Fates,  and  plunged  in  realms  like 
these, 

They  doomed  you  nevermore  to  see  the  lions 
That  skirt  Lord  Nelson,  nor  the  A.B.C.'s 

But,  putting  risks  aside,  I'd  have  you  notice 
The  maps,  the  bills,  the  schedules,  wreath  on 

wreath, 

With  darts,  designed  to  pierce  rhinocerotes, 
Showing   you   how   from   Hampstead's  swarthy 
heath, 

Ay,  and  beyond  it,  from  the  Green  of  Colder, 
Unswervingly  these  trains  are  due  to  run 

Slick  to  their  terminus,  till  time  shall  moulder 
And  the  moon  wane  and  darkling  grow  the 
sun. 

Look  at  these  well,  dear  lady,  and  be  certain, 

So  far  as  earthly  clerk  or  railroad  boss 
May     lift     with     trembling     hand    the    future's 

curtain, 

This  train  will  struggle  through  to  Charing 
Cross. 


PONSONBY 

OTHER   people   walk    out    of   the    palatial 
tube  exit  at   Holland  Park  with  an  easy 
carriage  and  a  fear-nobody  air.     But  with 
me  it  is  different.     I  glance  furtively  to  left  and 
right,  pull  my  hat  down  over  my  eyes,  and  slink 
hurriedly  into  the  street  like  a  man  who  is  wanted 
by  Scotland  Yard.     This  is  not  because  I  have 
committed  any  crime,  but  because  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  station  lives  Ponsonby 
I  hate,  I  fear  Ponsonby. 

When  I  went  to  dine  with  him  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  had  not  seen  him  since  we  were  at  School  together  ; 
but  even  in  those  days  the  madness  was  growing 
up  within  him,  so  that  I  anticipated  the  worst. 
I  remembered  that  he  used  to  collect  photographs 
of  engines.  I  did  not  suspect,  however,  how  far 
things  had  gone  with  him  subsequently. 

He  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  me,  and  almost 
before  I  could  take  off  my  overcoat,  "  Hullo  !  " 
he  said,  "  how  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

It  was  necessary  to  be  calm. 

*4  Ponsonby,"  I  replied,  "  we  were  boys  together. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  to  reflect  that  even  now,  as 
we  speak,  the  map  of  Europe,  which  in  childhood's 
in 
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days  we  used  to  trace  illegally  by  holding  it  up  to 
the  same  window-pane,  is  undergoing  alteration. 
Servia,  I  remember  well,  a  delicate  mauve.  And 
Bulgaria,  Bulgaria " 

"  Did  you  come  by  Tube  ? "  said  Ponsonby, 
interrupting  me  rather  rudely. 

"  My  wife,"  I  said  loftily,  "  happened  to  be 
using  the  aeroplane  this  evening.  And  the  motor- 
scooter  has  been  borrowed  by  the  children's  nurse." 

"  The  Tube  ! "  shrieked  Ponsonby  madly, 
"  the  Tube  !  Just  fancy,  he  came  by  Tube  ! 
Come  and  look  here." 

He  pulled  me  roughly  into  his  study,  and,  obli- 
vious of  the  fact  that  the  soup  was  already  growing 
tepid  on  the  dining-room  table,  hunted  out  a 
Bradshaw,  and  A. B.C.,  and  a  chart  of  the  Under- 
ground Railways  of  London.  It  looked  like  a 
vertical  section  of  the  human  body.  In  a  heated 
oration  lasting  some  twenty  minutes,  he  proved 
to  me  conclusively  that  the  cheapest  and  quickest 
way  to  get  to  his  house  from  Hampstead  Heath 
(that  is  the  mountain  fastness  where  I  reside)  was 
to  take  the  North  London  Railway  to  a  little  village 
in  the  provinces  called  Willesden  Junction,  and 
change  there  for  Uxbridge  Road. 

I  said  "  Yes,"  meekly,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
little  dinner  together,  during  which  the  conversation 
turned,  so  far  as  I  remember,  on  a  recent  alteration 
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in  the  time-table  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
Line  between  Gravesend  and  Victoria.  After 
dinner  we  discussed  the  improved  Saturday  service 
to  Ponder's  End,  and  in  a  rather  lyrical  flight 
Ponsonby  sketched  the  possibility  at  no  very  distant 
date  of  the  construction  of  a  new  bay  at  Waterloo. 
(If  it  ever  happens,  Ponsonby  will  be  the  first, 
I  feel  sure,  who  ever  bursts  into  that  silent  bay.) 

When  I  got  up  at  last  to  go,  "  Wait  a  minute," 
he  said,  "  I'm  coming  with  you  :  I've  got  a  letter 
to  post." 

"  Can't  I  do  it  for  you  ? "  I  said  hopefully 
But  Ponsonby  was  obdurate.  He  took  me  firmly 
by  the  shoulder  and  marched  me,  shrinking  and 
reluctant,  to  Uxbridge  Road  Station.  I  went  in. 
I  walked  to  the  booking-office.  I  felt  like  a 
French  aristocrat  in  the  time  of  the  Terror.  The 
little  hutch  was  my  guillotine.  Then  a  light 
dawned. 

"  Can  you  change  a  ten-shilling  note  ? "  I 
said  to  the  clerk,  and  looked  round  swiftly  over  my 
shoulder.  Ponsonby  was  gone. 

I  gathered  up  my  silver,  turned  up  the  collar  of 
my  overcoat,  and  made  a  bold,  successful  sprint 
for  Holland  Park. 

The  fact  is,  I  like  the  Tube.  It  is  warm,  for 
one  thing,  and  there  are  little  notices  and  arrows 
stuck  up  everywhere,  so  that  a  cow  could  hardly 
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go  wrong.  I  like  the  lift.  I  like  the  comfort- 
able feeling  of  my  warm  familiar  strap.  I  like  the 
smell.  I  like  the  motion.  I  like  looking  at  the 
people's  spats.  But  now,  whenever  I  go  to  Hol- 
land Park  (and  unfortunately,  as  it  happens,  I  have 
to  go  there  pretty  often)  I  feel  like  a  suspected  crim- 
inal. I  have  a  dreadful  feeling  that  Ponsonby 
may  be  lurking  somewhere  near,  spying  upon  me. 
Uxbridge  Road  hangs  round  my  neck  like  an 
albatross. 

And  yet,  after  all,  why  shouldn't  I  use  the  Tube 
if  I  want  to  r  England  is  a  free  country  And  it 
is  not  as  if  Ponsonby  had  shares  in  the  North 
London  Railway.  No.  It  is  just  Bradshaw  mania. 
And  of  all  forms  of  lunacy  Bradshaw  mania  is  the 
worst.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  telling  when  it 
may  become  dangerous.  I  rather  suspect  Ponsonby 
of  having  a  ticket-punch  concealed  about  his 
person,  and  it  is  principally  to  warn  the  public 
that  I  have  written  this  truthful  narrative.  If 
any  reader  of  it  should  chance  to  fall  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  stranger,  a  dark  sinister  man  with  a 
wild  gleam  in  his  eye,  who  suggests  that  the  proper 
way  to  get  from  Putney  to  the  Bank  is  to  get  on 
to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  via  Sheffield, 
and  change  at  Blisworth  Junction  for  Hartlepool 
and  the  Severn  Tunnel,  let  him  have  a  care.  For 
that  will  be  Ponsonby. 


THE   MAENAD 

THERE  is  a  maiden  fair  as  dawn 
Who  sometimes  spies  me  from  afar, 
And  chases  me  on  furious  feet 
As  down  the  long  suburban  street 
I  gambol  like  a  Grecian  faun 
To  catch  the  infernal  car. 


At  day-break  when  the  winds  are  fresh, 
Or,  more  exactly,  9.15, 

Not  seldom  shall  you  see  this  sight, 
The  nymph's  pursuit,  the  poet's  flight, 
As  if  he  funked  the  rosy  mesh 
Of  Cyprus'  dove-drawn  queen. 

It  causes  quite  a  pleasant  stir, 

This    hundred-yard  Olympic  burst  ; 
The  newsboy  whispers  to  his  pal, 
"  How  exquisitely  Bacchanal  !  " 
The  loafers  lay  short  odds  on  her 
To  reach  the  tube-lift  first. 
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So,  ere  the  sordid  years  began, 
Before  aphasia  took  the  Muse, 

Athwart  the  uplands,  thick  with  pine, 
His  rout  pursued  the  god  of  wine, 
Or  shepherdesses  danced  to  Pan 
(But  not  in  grey  suede  shoes). 

Breathless  we  run  ;  without  a  pause 
We  win  the  gates  of  Pluto's  grot  ; 
She  gives  me  neither  look  nor  word, 
The  cage  descends,  we  join  the  herd, 
Our  ways  are  sundered  now,  because 
I  smoke  and  she  does  not. 


But,  though  her  frenzy  seems  to  sink 
Before  she  grabs  her  swain-elect, 

Though  never  in  her  wild,  wild  arms 
She  lures  me  captive  to  her  charms 
And  bears  me  off  (indeed,  I  think, 
The  lift-man  would  object)  ; 

Though  unconcernedly  she  sets 

Her  hair  in  trim  and  pulls  a  cube 
Of  chocolate  from  her  leather  bag, 
Sucks  it,  and  opes  her  morning  rag, 
And  never  for  my  fair  face  frets 
Once  we  have  reached  the  tube  ; 
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I  love  to  think  her  hot  despatch. 
The  fury  of  her  Bacchant  speed, 
Is  due  to  love,  and  not  to  this, 
That  well  she  knows  if  she  should  miss 
The  train  I  usually  catch 
She  must  be  late  indeed. 


THE   BUN 

(A    Tragedy   of  the  Line) 

OF  Ceres  blent  and   Dionysus'  bloom. 
Offspring  of  vineyards  and  the  harvest  sun, 
I  bought  it  in  the  Rhyl  refreshment-room, 
A  plain  sultana  bun. 

For  this  some  English  farmer  ploughed  the  plain, 
For  this  men  toiled  beneath  an  Orient  flag  ; 

My  purpose  was  to  munch  it  in  the  train 
Out  of  a  paper  bag. 

So  far  so  good.     I  laid  it  by  my  side, 

Meaning  to  browse  at  leisure,  and  to  know 

What  beauties  of  the  harem,  laughing-eyed, 
Lurked  in  the  screen  of  dough. 

Oh  snobbery  !     Oh  sad  self-consciousness  ! 

Into  my  carriage,  whilst  I  still  delayed, 
Climbed,  with  exceeding  care  about  her  dress, 

A  glorious  English  maid. 
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I  marked  her  face,  I  marked  her  queenly  guise, 
I  marked  her  hat,  and  "What,"  I  whispered, 
"  feed 

Off  bun  before  those  proud  patrician  eyes — 
I  dare  not  do  the  deed. 

"  What  if  she  lifts  perchance  her  Norman  nose, 
As  who  should  say,  '  A  churl  of  loutish  kind, 

He  eats  his  food  from  paper  bags  ! '"  I  rose, 
I  left  the  thing  behind. 

I  rose  and  went  into  the  corridor 

And  found  a  carriage  sacred  to  the  pipe. 

The  bag  ?  She  could  not  deem  the  bag  my  store  ; 
Some  proletariat  type 

Had  left  it  on  the  seat,  a  cast-off  shame  ; 

I  found  it  when  I  took  the  train  at  Rhyl. 
Ugh !    the   vile  object.     Stations   went  and   came 

And  I  grew  hungrier  still.      .  - 

We  stopped  at  Chester.     I  went  softly  back, 
Hoping  against  all  hope  the  girl  had  flown, 

And,  after  long  pain  and  exhaustion's  rack, 
Love  might  resume  its  own. 

Alas,  no  luck.     The  maiden  still  was  there. 

I  grasped  my  courage  then  in  either   hand. 
My  bun,  my  little  bun  !      I  did  not  care — 

Death  gnawed  beneath  my  band. 
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I  turned  my  eyes  towards  my  former  place, 
Then  reeled  and  turned  again  ;   she  still  sat  on, 

That  haughty  charmer  with  the  proud,  cold  face, 
Yes,  but  my  bag  was  gone  ! 

Nothing  betrayed  the  marble  of  her  cheek  ; 

Only  on  one  red  lip — ah,  horror  dumb — 
Stern  with  the  old  disdain  that  left  me  weak, 

Trembled  a  lonely  crumb. 


A   GARLAND    OF   GREENS 


THE   HAPPY  DESPATCH 

COME,    Oread    Nymphs  !    and    come,    thou 
guileless  yokel  ! 
But  not  with  tears  nor  melancholy  wreath, 
Cypress  and  yew,  and  whatso'er  the  local 

Hillsides  afford,  and  vales  that  are  beneath, 
Of  flowers  funereal,  nor  garland's  buckle 

Of  baleful  nightshades  nor  the  poppy's  head, 
But  clover  and  wild  thyme  and  honeysuckle, 
And  divots  of  mown  turf  collect,  and  chuckle 
About  my  drive  laid  dead  ! 

Ah,  what  a  shot, — two  hundred  yards  and  over! 

By  fervent  hope  and  fitful  fancy  aimed, 
Sheer  from  the  mark  she  soared,  impetuous  rover, 
And  spurned  the  bunker  and  went  on  un- 
tamed, 

(And  such  a  bunker,  faced  with  filthy  sleepers  !) 
And  bounded  o'er    the    grass    like    wind-blown 

spume, 

And  found  soft  rest  at  last  and  closed  her  peepers, — 
Come  sportive  caddies,  come,  ye  stern  green-keepers, 
Come  and  behold  the  tomb  ! 
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I  shall  be  down  in  twain,  and  four  is  bogey, 
And  when  I  muse  how  many  a  woeful  time 

I  have  been  foiled  by  that  infernal  fogey, 
That  military  card,  and  forced  to  climb 

Wearily  up  to  yonder  green  oasis 

Out  of  the  Libyan  sands,  perspiring  hard, 

Like  some  poor  camel, — Join  your  hands,  ye  Graces! 

This  round  at  least  a  peerless  hole  embraces, 
Make  merry  with  the  bard. 

I  shall  be  down  in  two,  and  James  is  lying 
(I'm  sorry,  James,  of  course — I  truly  am) 

Deep  in  the  dreadful  trough  where  balls  undying 
Suffer  the  tortures  of  the  niblick's  slam  ; 

But  mine,  she  rests  beside  the  flag-crowned  portal 
The  goal  of  all  desires,  the  easeful  end, 

(She  who  so  many  times  has  seemed  immortal), 

Forgive  me,  James,  if  I  exude  a  chortle  : 
Better  pick  up,  my  friend. 

Just  one  wild  wallop  in  the  old  Sahara, 

And  then  come  on  with  me  and  hark  how  sweet 

She  lies  in  death,  how  tranquil,  mia  cara, 
The  grave  she  sought  for  at  her  silvery  feet 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses  ;  spare  to  utter 

One  word  of  sorrow  for  the  wild  thing  free, " 

But  just  a  reverent  motion  with  the  putter 

And  down  she  goes,  like  Bass  or  melted  butter, 
Making  "one  up"  for  me. 


THE   SACRIFICE   OF   PAUL 

PAUL,  when  the  great   Panjandrum   I   obey 
Says   to  me  sometimes,  as   we   leave  the 
office, 
"To-morrow  morning  I  must  be  away," 

Does  it  concern  me  where  his  game  of  golf  is  ? 

Ah  no  !  I  take  his  meaning  ;  London  lies 

Hot  as  Sahara,  pitiless  and  arid  ; 
Of  course  he  sorrows  for  some  aunt's  demise, 

Of  course  some  friend  of  his  is  being  married. 

Such  strands  of  destiny  the  wise  gods  weave 
When  the  long  summer  hours  begin  to  try  men  : 

Uncles  pop  off,  and  nephews  have  to  grieve  ; 
Our  boyhood's  chums  are  yielded  up  to  Hymen. 

Yes,  one  and  all  we  have  these  private  claims  ; 

I,  too,  about  a  fortnight  from  to-morrow, 
Mean  to  attend  a  function  :  one  that  aims 

At  celebrating  joy,  oh  Paul,  not  sorrow. 
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Already  I  can  hear  the  choir-boys  sing, 

I  see  the  happy  pair,  the  priest  bald-headed  j 

And  why  I  want  to  warn  you  of  the  thing 

Doubtless  you've  guessed  :    it's  you  I'm  having 
wedded. 


Hush  !  hush  !  she  would  not  like  to  hear  that  oath. 

I  had  some  thoughts  at  first  of  Frank  or  Walter  ; 
But  you  are  dearer  to  me,  Paul,  than  both  ; 

I   need  the  links,  you  need  the  nuptial  altar. 

As  for  the  girl,  of  course  your  choice  is  free  ; 

My  blessings  on  your  heads,  you  two  dear  sillies  ! 
Her  name,  though,  should  be  kept  quite  shadowy 

And  non-committal.     Let's  say  Clara  Willis. 

A  quiet  marriage,  Paul.     I  hate  to  boast 
In  cases  such  as  this  about  the  presents 

And  who  were  there  ;  I  ban  The  Morning  Post ; 
A  simple  country  rite  with  all  the  peasants  . 

Strewing  the  road  with  hay  and  flowers  of  June 
(The   Squire   has   dowered   you    with   a   silver 
cruet)  ; 

It  must  be  in  the  country,  and  at  noon, 
Because  I  want  the  whole  day  off  to  do  it 
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You  will  not,  Paul  ?    Ah,  stop,    perpend    again  ; 

I  think  you  always  loved  me  as  a  brother  ; 
This  is  a  little  thing  ;  I  must  obtain 

My  two  full  rounds  on  some  excuse  or  other. 

I  like  you  for  the  rdle.     You  gain  belief. 

I  see  you  playing  it  with  verve  and  unction, 
And  I  shall  love  relating  to  the  chief 

The  story  of  that  blithe  bucolic  function. 

But  if  you  won't — ah  well,  I  care  not  how, 
Golf  I  must  have — my  brains  are  green  with 
mildew — 

Don't  be  surprised  if  three  weeks  on  from  now 
You  find  me  in  full  mourning,  having  killed  you. 


ABOUT   THE   LONG   HOLE 

STRAIGHT  in  front  of  him,  and  as  far  as 
his  eye  can  reach,  the  traveller  who  stands  on 
the  teeing-ground  of  our  tenth  hole,  observes 
the  illimitable  undulating  scenery  of  the  veldt. 
Perhaps  a  solitary  vulture  wheels  overhead  in  the 
heavens,  and  along  the  central  track  may  be  dis- 
cerned a  few  bleaching  bones  of  caddies  and  the 
broken  shafts  and  skulls  of  drivers  and  brassies. 
Far  away  to  the  left  is  a  strip  of  woodland,  and 
beyond  that  the  sluggish  inexorable  river.  What 
secrets  it  bears  in  its  massive  bosom  or  in  the  murky 
ooze  of  its  heart  !  A  bad  pull  (to  be  more  explicit) 
will  take  you  nicely  over  the  edge,  and  many  a 
stout  golfer  has  gone  home  at  evenfall  with  an  empty 
creel  owing  to  his  rash  refusal  to  carry  a  landing 
net  and  play  with  amphibious  balls.  To  the  right- 
hand  may  be  seen  a  series  of  wicked-mouthed 
bunkers,  each  with  its  little  colony  of  human  toil. 
Bogey  for  the  long  hole  is  six,  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  done  in  four.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  it  has  been  done  in  twenty-five,  but  then 
128 
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that  was  the  day  when  I  hit  the  ladies'  sand-box 
with  my  drive,  and  (after  my  caddy  had  replaced 
the  divot  with  a  couple  of  tintacks  and  some  glue) 
had  to  play  my  second  (with  a  mashie)  from  twenty 
yards  behind  the  tee.  Now  you  shall  hear  about 
the  time  when  I  did  the  long  hole  in  five.  1 
started  with  a  magnificent  shot,  though  I  say  it 
who  shouldn't  (as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  James  to  talk  about  this  round  at  all,  and 
when  he  does  he  uses  language  which  would  make 
you  suppose  he  was  colour-blind) — but  my  second 
seemed  to  think  there  was  danger  afoot,  and  ran 
into  the  wood  for  cover.  The  wood  is  not 
out  of  bounds,  so  I  waved  farewell  to  James  and 
followed.  My  third  started  shinning  very  swiftly 
up  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  then  remembering, 
I  suppose,  that  the  birds  were  all  hatched  out  and 
that  it  would  look  rather  silly  to  be  seen  in  a  nest 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  leaped  violently  out  of 
the  wood  and  across  the  course.  It  was  foolish 
of  the  small  stout  man  whom  it  hit,  and  who 
appeared  to  have  lost  his  way  badly  in  approaching 
the  seventeenth  green,  to  get  annoyed  ;  the  griev- 
ance was  really  mine,  for  he  had  no  business  to  be 
making  unauthorized  pot-bunkers  of  himself  all 
over  the  links.  However,  as  my  ball  fell  in  a 
very  nice  place,  I  didn't  much  mind,  and  playing 
a  beautiful  fourth  got  to  within  about  a  hundred 
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and  twenty  yards  of  the  green.  I  heard  a  faint 
"  Coo-ee  "  up  in  the  hills  far  away  to  the  right, 
and  shouted  "  Hello  !  " 

"  On  in  five  "  yelled  James. 

"  Good  for  you,"  I  answered,  and  took  my  iron. 
(I  always  like  taking  my  iron  ;  it  has  such  a  bracing 
effect  on  the  nerves.)  It  was  plain  from  the  begin- 
ning that  my  fifth  stroke  was  a  good  one,  though 
just  a  trifle  off  the  line  of  the  pin.  James  and  his 
caddy  arriving  travel-stained  and  warm  from  the 
north-east  watched  it  eagerly  as  it  fell  and  bounded 
on  towards  the  green.  James's  ball  lay  about  five 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  flag,  in  a  sunny  spot  to 
the  south-east,  and  as  soon  as  mine  saw  this  a 
brilliant  idea  came  into  its  head.  Running  lightly 
up  to  its  adversary  it  gave  the  fellow  a  smart  biff 
on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  dodging  away  nimbly 
before  he  could  retaliate,  made  straight  for  the 
hole.  Pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  edge  to  see 
if  it  was  pursued,  it  ran  round  the  brink  of  the  tin 
and  fell  in  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  "  Five  !  " 
I  said  calmly,  but  James  did  not  appear  to  be  listen- 
ing. He  was  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  seemed 
vexed  about  something. 

"  An  ordinary  half-ball  losing  hazard,"  I  went 
on.  "I  was  afraid  I  had  hit  it  too  fine  at  first 
and  thrown  away  the  hole."  But  James  had 
walked  on  in  silence  to  the  next  tee. 


LOOSE   STRINGS 


THE   POET'S   RESOLVE 

LO  !  the  woods  to  life  awaken  ; 
Spears  of  green  commence  to  sprout  ; 
Dormice,  from  their  trances  shaken, 
Simple  nourishment  have  taken 
Through  the  snout. 

'Tis   the  Spring,  and  all  the  strikers 

Of  the  heaven-descended  lyre, 
Padders  of  the  hoof  and  bikers 
Chant  the  open  road  ;  their  ichor's 
Filled  with  fire. 

Only  I  have  sworn  by  Hades, 

By  Olympus'  snow-crowned  peak, 
By  Damascus  and  by  Gades 
(Taking  care,  of  course,  no  ladies 
Heard  me  speak)  ; — 

Sworn  that  though  the  flowers  invoke  us 

Flaming  from  the  bulbs  that  hiss 
(Tennyson  contains  the  locus 
Classicus  about  the  crocus 
Doing  this)  ; — 
'33 
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Though  the  air  with  myriad  voices 

Cries  aloud,  "  The  chains  are  gone  !  " 
Though  in  dells,  where  Pan  rejoices, 
Youthful  herdsmen  with  their  choices 
Carry  on  ; 

Though  the  forked  hoof  of  satyr 

Treads  the  turf  and  fauns  are  seen  ; 
Though  the  West  winds  rise  and  scatter 
Golf-balls  which  should  plump  like  batter 
On  the  green  ; 

I  have  sworn,  I  say  (O  printer, 
Mark  it  as  the  type  you  fix), 
By  the  Queen  who  dies  in  winter, 
By  her  spouse,  and  by  the  inter- 
Circling  Styx, 

Though  ten  thousand  lyres  are  thrumming. 

Not  one  syllable  to  sing 
On  that  threadbare,  soul-benumbing, 
Played-out  topic  of  the  coming 
Of  the  Spring  ! 


TO   ANY   HAIRDRESSER 

THINK  of  me  what  you  will  ;    as  one  de- 
mented, 
Or  far  too  poor  to  pay  the  price  you  rush, 
Or  weary  of  strange  liquids,  lotus-scented, 
And  guaranteed  to  make  the  top-knot  lush  ; 
Think  of  me  as  a  man  in  grief  immersed, 
Likely  to  let  the  damn  thing  fall  and  burst, 
Or  having  such  a  dickens  of  a  thirst 
That    I    should    drink   it,    (Yes,    the   medium 
brush  !) 

But  by  the  sacred  Muses  and  Apollo 

I  would  not  take  a  sample  bottle  free 
Of  your  ambrosial  bear's-grease  ;    I  can  follow 
Your  arguments,  young  man  ;    I  plainly  see 
The  little  pool  you  pour  in^o  your  palm, 
How  odorous  it  is,  how  clear,  how  calm  ! 
If  there  is  anywhere  in  Gilead  balm 
This  is  the  Ai   blend  ;    but  none  for  m$. 
135 
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Field  Marshal  Haig,  the  Senator,  the  Scholar 

Most  likely  use  it  ;    it  has  steeped  with  myrrh 
The  radiant  locks  and  dripped  into  the  collar 
Of  Admirals  and  Viscounts  ;    do  I  err 
In  thinking,  if  I  rubbed  the  sacred  fat 
On  to  my  winter  overcoat,  like  that, 
Or  dropped  a  portion  on  the  bath-room  mat, 
Next  morning  I  should  find  them  fledged  with 
fur? 

Hardly  ;  and  now,  with  bated  breath  and  quieter, 

Tell  me  what  distillation  of  rare  flow'rs 
(Known  only  to  yourself  and  the  proprietor) 
Gathered  in  Orient  lands,  by  midnight  hours, 
Produced  the  bally  stuff ;    how  other  cures 
Are   simply   patent   advertisers'    lures, 
But,  secret  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  yours 
Evolved  in  Samson  his  peculiar  pow'rs. 

I  quite  believe  you  ;  yet  with  deep  emotion 
I  tell  you  once  again,  for  all  your  vows, 
I  will  not  buy  that  pestilential  lotion  ; 

If  I  had  farms  and  vineyards  I  would  souse 
The  fields  with  it,  and  make  the   mangels 

grow, 

And  all  the  vales  with  peace  and  plenty  flow, 
But  not  a  drop  of  it,  Narcissus,  no  ! 
Shall  fall  upon  these  Muse-devoted  brows. 
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I  shall  grow  bald  then,    shall    I  ?     Thank    you, 

barber  ; 

That  is  the  goal  I  look  to  ;  be  it  soon  ! 
The  day  of  cloudless  skies,  of  stormless  harbour, 
When  I  shall  come  no  more  to  hear  you 

croon  ; 

No  more  the  unguent  that  offends  my  sight, 
No  more  the  sacrificial  garb  of  white. 
But  all  things  tranquil  as  a  summer  night 
Lit  by  a  large,  low,  round  and  hairless  moon. 


THE   VANISHED   HAND 

WHENE'ER  I  look  upon  that  little  shelf 
That  stands  inside  the  bath-room  near 
the  door, 
Bernard,  I  simply  cannot  stop  myself ; 

I  weep  ;    there  rises  up  from  memory's    store 
The  image  of  a  face,  a  soft,  sweet  elf 
Who  comes  no  more. 

'Tis  not  the  value  only  of  our  works 

That  makes  them  dear,  but  love  and  labour  long  ; 
People  who  did  not  know  the  attendant  circs 
Might   simply   say,    "  That   shelf  is   far   from 

strong  "  ; 

People  who  never  saw  young  Albert  Perks 
Might  judge  him  wrong  ; 

Might  deem  him  careless,  looking  at  the  fruits 

And  not  the  faith  ;   but  we  who  hailed  his  ring, 
Who  spread  brown  paper  for  his  fairy  boots, 

As  one  might  spread  a  carpet  for  a  king, 
Who  heard  him  give  Jemima  chaste  salutes, 
We  love  that  thing. 
138 
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We  know  that  never  yet  in  Gothic  fane 
O'er  window's  tracery  or  arch's  span 

Was  spent  such  fever.     Time  and  time  again 
He  started  on  the  job  and  changed  his  plan. 

Still  mindful  all  his  motives  to  explain 
To  Martha  Ann. 

He  said  the  wall  was  rotten  ;    he  could  dwell 
Much  upon  walls,  and  why  such  walls  were  built  ; 

Strange  anecdotes  of  joining  he  would  tell, 
And  air  his  views  on  politics  and  tilt 

Lightly  at  Asquith,  or  expound  quite  well 
Lloyd  George's  guilt. 

He  grew  a  kind  of  guest  within  the  flat, 
A  dear  familiar  presence  ;    it  was  rum 

To  think  we  never  more  should  see  his  hat 
(When  at  long  last  he  left)  nor  hear  his  hum 

And  now — what  alien  plaster  does  he  pat  ? 
What  woodwork  thumb  ? 

I  know  not,  but  I  know  he  is  not  here  ; 

There  is  a  silence  and  the  house  is  still  ; 
And  when  I  see  that  shelf  I  shed  a  tear, 

For,  Bernard,  though  the  job  was  done  so  ill 
The  hours  that  Albert  spent  with  us  were  dear  ; 
There  is  his  bill. 


"PINK   POPPIES" 

IT  was  Jones  who  began  it  by  saying  excitedly, 
"  Of  course  you've  read  '  Pink  Poppies,1 
the  book  of  the  publishing  season,  that  every- 
body's going  crazy  over  ?  "  I  said,  "  No  ;  do 
tell  me  about  it,"  and  Jones  gave  me  a  resume"  of 
the  plot,  which,  as  he  said,  was  a  remarkably  fine 
one,  and  described  the  characters,  all  (it  seemed) 
wonderfully  interesting,  and  yet  exactly  like  the 
people  one  meets  in  everyday  life  ;  but  there  was 
a  something  more  about  the  book,  an  atmosphere 
which  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  believed,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  to  communi- 
cate. I  yawned  and  said  I  would  read  it. 

The  lady  whom  I  took  in  to  dinner  the  same 
evening  almost  immediately  opened  fire  with, 
"  Of  course  you've  read  '  Pink  Poppies  '  ?  What 
do  you  feel  about  it  ? "  And  I  (I  hope  I  may  be 
forgiven)  told  a  pink  lie,  and  answered,  "  Isn't  it 
splendid  ?  "  adding  hurriedly,  "  but  I  would  rather 
know  what  you  think  of  it."  So  I  got  a  second 
140 
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account  of  "  Pink  Poppies,"  in  which  the  characters 
(and  even  the  plot)  seemed  rather  different  but  none 
the  less  beautiful  and  stimulating.  Human  nature, 
after  all,  is  full  of  these  inconsistencies,  and  it  was 
now  that  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  what  a  wonderful 
book  "  Pink  Poppies  "  must  be.  Later  on  in  the 
drawing-room  I  managed  to  obtain  a  third  synopsis 
from  another  lady  (some  of  the  characters  seemed 
to  have  altered  their  names  in  the  meantime, 
but  that,  too,  has  been  know  to  occur  in  real  life), 
and  I  began  to  find  myself  taking  strangely  individual 
views  about  the  heroine,  and  differing  from  the 
ordinary  opinion  about  the  great  emotional  crisis 
of  her  life. 

After  that  I  read  eagerly  all  the  newspaper 
reviews  of  "  Pink  Poppies,"  and  they  all  agreed  in 
praising  it,  though  all  for  quite  different  reasons  ; 
other  people  also  insisted  on  discussing  "  Pink 
Poppies"  with  me  and  growing  enthusiastic  about 
it  until  gradually  out  of  the  mist  of  warring 
motives  and  changing  events  there  grew  up  in 
my  mind  a  clear  and  beautiful  memory  :  "  Pink 
Poppies  "  became  a  part  of  my  life,  and  I  could 
more  readily  have  borne  the  death  of  either  of 
my  great-uncles  than  the  loss  of  the  new  friends 
I  found  in  its  pages.  I  became  an  authority  on 
"  Pink  Poppies,"  and  was  celebrated  as  one  who 
knew  its  hero  more  intimately  and  appreciated  his 
10 
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mental  struggles  better  than  anybody  else.  I 
began  to  see  the  world  through  pink  spectacles, 
and  whenever  I  met  Jones  I  would  thank  him 
effusively  for  being  the  first  to  introduce  me  to 
the  book. 

I  have  not  yet  read  "  Pink  Poppies,'*  and  I  shall 
never  bring  myself  to  do  so  now,  for  I  feel  sure 
I  should  be  horribly  disillusioned. 


RUY  LOPEZ 

r  • ^ HERE  were  no  almonds  this  year   on   the 

almond-tree  over  the  way  ;   a  great  sorrow, 

if  I  picture  the  man  rightly,  to  the  owner 

of  the  tree,  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  morals 

of  the  district,  and  a  spring  of  gentle  meditation 

to  my  landlady  and  myself. 

Last  year  there  was  a  fine  crop,  and  except 
during  their  hours  of  enforced  idleness  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
busy  with  them  all  day  long.  Infants  who  were 
not  old  enough  to  hurl  books  and  brickbats  and 
errand-baskets  up  into  the  boughs  were  brought 
by  their  elders  to  be  shown  what  they  might  do 
in  time  if  they  were  good.  It  used  to  be  quite 
dangerous  to  walk  on  that  side  of  the  road  when 
the  girls  were  holding  target  practice  with  their 
arithmetics. 

The  proprietor  of  the  tree  made  very  little  effort 
to  stop  the  looting,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  he 
rather  liked  it.  You  see,  the  very  possession  of 
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this  rarity  marked  him  out  as  a  man  above  his 
neighbours  on  either  side,  who  ran  to  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  elder  bush,  and  a  small  horse- 
chestnut  ;  it  gave  him  a  kind  of  Byronic  personality, 
something  of  the  glamour  of  the  south  ;  and  this 
constant  pillaging  only  called  attention  to  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  had  the 
fruit  picked,  and  even  that  was  a  sort  of  simple 
pageant  in  its  way.  The  man-of-all-work  propped 
a  ladder  against  the  trunk  and  went  up  it.  Every 
five  minutes  or  so  he  would  strike  a  branch  and 
knock  down  two  or  three  of  the  fruit,  and  then 
wait  until  a  friend  came  along.  "  Hullo  !  what 
you  got  there  ?  "  the  latter  would  say.  "  Wornuts  ? ' ' 
"  Hammonds,"  he  would  reply,  expectorating  with 
a  sort  of  quiet  dignity.  But  for  my  landlady  and 
me  the  emotions  stirred  by  this  piece  of  vegetation 
were  neither  those  of  pride  nor  gluttony,  but 
the  pleasure  of  a  ruminating  philosophy.  It  was 
our  third  conversational  gambit.  That  is  why 
(perhaps  you  wondered  when  I  was  going  to 
get  to  my  title) — that  is  why  I  have  christened  it 
Ruy  Lopez  ;  that  and  a  deference  for  its  romantic 
Southern  origin. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  two  topics  which  aroused 
a  responsive  thrill  in  my  landlady's  heart  when  she 
brought  in  the  breakfast  were  the  weather  and  the 
latest  tragedy  or  crime.  Then  one  morning  I 
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happened  to  mention  the  almond-tree,  and  in  a 
moment  I  knew  that  we  had  yet  another  enthusiasm 
in  common.  The  fact  that  the  blossom  of  this 
species  arrives  before  its  leaves,  the  mystery  of 
its  exotic  birth-place,  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
fruit,  the  ravages  of  the  wind  on  its  foliage  evoked 
numberless  profound  and  useful  discourses  on  the 
mutability  of  Nature  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs.  Mind  you,  I  never  overdid  it ;  but  when 
things  had  been  very  dull  and  gloomy  I  would  say 
to  myself  on  going  to  bed,  "  To-morrow  shall  be 
an  almond- tree  morning,"  and  I  woke  up  with  a 
sort  of  glow  of  pleasurable  excitement  ;  and  though 
it  is  now  winter  and  the  leaves  are  gone,  we  still 
remark  from  time  to  time  on  the  strange  absence  of 
fruitage  this  year  as  contrasted  with  last,  and  remind 
each  other  that  the  road  was  not  nearly  so  merry 
without  the  children.  But  I  have  a  haunting  fear 
of  the  next  few  months.  How  shall  we  keep  the 
subject  warm  ?  Perhaps — but  I  am  not  sure — 
— perhaps  I  shall  tell  my  landlady  the  history  of 
"  Tannhauser." 


THE  RESCUE 

OR,  GALLANT  BEHAVIOUR  AT  OXFORD 

(A   Melodramatic  Piece  designed  for  Recitation) 

During  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  Pathological 
Department  of  the  Oxford  Museum,  considerable 
apprehension,  according  to  the  Daily  Press,  was  felt 
with  regard  to  a  number  of  bottles  containing  bacteria 
of  several  diseases;  happily,  these  were  safely  removed. 

FIRE  !  and  the  people's  faces 
Blanch  with  a  sudden  dread, 
And  the  firemen  leap  to  their  places, 
And  the  merciful  car  is  sped  ; 

And  the  thundering  rush  of  the  horses'  feet 
Clears  a  space  in  the  crowded  street, 
Whose  house  is  that  in  the  hot  embraces 
Of  amorous  arms  and  red  ? 

Are  they  caught  ?     Shall  we  have  to  free  'em 
From  the  death  that  burns  and  clings  ? 

"  It's  only  the  old  Museum," 

A  cry  from  the  background  rings, 
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Thank  Heaven  !  and  now  the  firemen  close 
And  drench  the  flames  with  the  sibilant  hose  ; 
They  have  simply  to  save  a  mausoleum 
Of  dead  and  mouldering  things. 

But  stay  !  from  an  upper  storey 

Scared  little  eyes  look  out, 
Young  heads  in  the  mad  smoke's  fury. 
Ah,  Saints  !  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Is  there  none  to  help  them,  none  to  aid, 
Ye  gallant  lads  of  the  Fire  Brigade  ? 
Yes  !  one  with  a  dream  of  "  death  or  glory " 
Goes  up  by  the  water-spout. 

He  has  thoughts  of  his  tiny  midgets 

At  home,  and  their  romping  games, 
Whom  he  sometimes  calls,  "  you  fidgets," 
And  other  endearing  names  ; 

He    has    thought    on    them,   and    for   them 

he  strives 

To  save  those  poor  young  innocent  lives  ; 
He  has  scaled  the  pipe  with  his  heels  and  digits, 
He  has  caught  them  out  of  the  flames. 

Was  ever  a  deed  done  bolder, 

Or  battle  on  stiffer  terms  ? 
Oh,  say  not  the  heart  beats  colder 

In  Englishmen's  epiderms  ! 
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And  the  women  sobbed  and  the  eyes  were 

wet 

Of  hard  rude  men  as  the  hero  set 
Safe  at  our  feet  from  his  manly  shoulder 
That  bottle  of  cholera  germs. 


THE   MAN   AND   THE   HOUR 

(An  Heroic  Episode  in  Artificial  Water) 

NOT  from  the  high  bank  of  the  turbid  river, 
Watched  by  a  pale-faced  crowd  that  filled 
the  street, 

Flinging  his  coat  off,  leaped  he  to  deliver 
The  bantling  ;    yet  his  name  to  me  is  sweet, 
Or  would  be  if  I  knew  it,  and  superb 
As  the  soft  fragrance  that  our  steps  disturb, 
At  night-time,  of  a  lowly- flowering  herb — 
And  Herb  perhaps  it  is.     Ah  well.     Now  hear 
his  feat. 

The  place  was  Kew,  the  time  about  4.30. 

You  know  the  tiny  tarn  where  keeps  the  coot  ? 
Five  days  of  fog  had  made  it  beastly  dirty, 
And  there  before  our  eyes  a  navy  suit 

Suddenly    splashing  !     Deuce    alone    knows 

why 

The  little  fool  flopped  in.     Just  to  be  dry 
When   there  is  darkly  stagnant  water   nigh 
To  some  kids  seems  a  crime.    His  mother  heard 
the  bruit, 
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And  shrieked.     No  melodrama's  blood  and  thunder 

Ever  came  up  to  that  distressful  shout  ; 
The  infant,  frightened  by  the  noise,  went  under, 
Popped  up  again.  .  .  .   More  swift  than  a  boy 

scout 

The  man,  the  Paladin,  for  whom  I  sweep 
The  sounding  strings,  the  rescuer,  made  his 

leap 

In  water  something  less  than  three  foot  deep 
And    hauled    the    young    rapscallion,    happily 
smiling,  out. 

For  him,  the  hero,  was  no  crowd  of  gapers, 
No  cries  of  "  encore  "  as  he  issued  wet  ; 
No  interview  with  all  the  evening  papers, 
No  map  with  cross,  no  photographs  inset, 
No  glory,  no  renown  :    but  ah  !  what  pain, 
The  long  chill  journey  home  by  District  train, 
The    muffled    murmur,    "  Paddling  !     He's 

insane  !  " 

Sorrow  for  clothes  fordone  and  spats  that  need 
a  vet. 

Him  then,  ye  Naiads,  sing  !     Ah,  be  not  idle, 
Trumpet  his  fame  with  conch  and  well-puffed 
cheeks, 

Ye  watery  god%  ye  spirits  of  rivers  tidal, 
Oceans  and  ornamental  ponds  and 
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Who  not  for  honour,  not  for  fame  or  pelf, 

Scarce  knowing  if,  in  fact,  the  bright-haired  elf 

Could  or  could  not  have  scrambled  out  himself, 

Plunged  in  and  spoilt  his  boots  and  spoilt  his 

Sunday  breeks  ! 

I,  anyhow,  the  deep  harmonium's  pedal 

Press  to  his  fame — the  clashing  cymbals  burst; 
Would  I  might  dower  him  with  a  pewter  medal 
For  salvage  of  the  partially  immersed  ; 

For  I,  too,  hastened  to  the  water's  brim, 
I  also  ran,  my  suit  was  also  trim, 
I  should  have  had  to  save  that  "  pesky  limb," 
Only  (all  praise  to  Zeus  !)  he  won — he  got  there 
first. 


THE   VENDETTA 

IN  this  warm  caravanserai,  O  Thomas, 
You    might   suppose    there  was   no   factious 
jar, 
You  might  think  murder  very  distant  from  us  ; 

But  that  is  not  so  ;    sitting  where  we  are, 
Here  in  this  England,  not  in  far  off  Fiji, 

Or  Patagonia  or  Yucatan, 

Although  your  comrade  is  King  George's  liege,  he 
Trembles  :    there  is  a  waiter  there — Luigi  ; 
Thomas,  I  fear  that  man. 

I  dare  not  ask  myself  what  waves  of  passion 

Are  surging  now  in  that  dark  Southern  soul  ; 
He  bites  his  lips,  you  see,  his  face  is  ashen, 

Look  at  the  way  he  blends  that  salad  bowl, 
His  is  a  wild,  wild  mood  ;    he  scarcely  smothers 

His  meaning  as  he  carves  the  chicken's  limb  ; 
He  does  not  joke  nor  smile  among  his  brothers, 
And  why  ?  Because  he  knows  I  am  another's, 

Who  once  belonged  to  him. 
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He  is  not  what  I  call  a  model  waiter, 

As  some  Italians  are  ;    he  seldom  brought 
The    things    I    asked    for,    and    he    served    me 
later 

Than  all  men  else  ;    he  had  an  air  distraught. 
I  said  "  Italian,"  but  observe  his  eyebrows  ; 

Not  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  he  comes, 
But  Sicily,  where  brigands  (deepest  dye)  browse, 
Or  Corsica,  that  land  of  dreadful  tribe-rows  : 

Watch  him  remove  those  crumbs. 


I  stood  it  patiently.     I  am  a  Briton, 

Accustomed  to  be  hoodwinked  by  his  kind, 
The  "  Yes-sir,  Yes-sir  " — words  in  water  written, 

The  "  Coming  in  a  minute,"  vain  as  wind  ; 
But  one  day  (for  I  do  not  wear  the  myrtle, 

The    bay-leaf    crown,    to    be    a    henchman 

dupe), 

I  felt  wild  rage  within  me  hiss  and  hurtle, 
I  think  it  was  the  day  he  brought  mock-turtle 

When  I  said  ox-tail  soup. 


I  said  no  word  :  I  did  not  chide  the  sinner, 
But  oh,  a  bitter  smile  was  on  my  lip, 

So  far  as  one  can  smile  when  eating  dinner  ; 
I  finished  and  I  paid  the  usual  tip. 
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But  on  the  next  night — you  have  known  unstable 
Members  of  Parliament  secede  or  rat, 

You    know     what    clamour    was    aroused,    what 
Babel, — 

When  I  went  in  and  chose  a  different  table, 
Tom,  it  was  just  like  that. 

And  still  he  glares  upon  his  hated  rival, 

And  still  he  glooms  at  me  and  hugs  his  wrong  ; 
I  marvel  every  morn  at  my  survival  ; 

I   do  not  think  such  luck  can  last  for  long  ; 
So  if  to-night  he  cries,  "  False  faith  and  Punic  !  " 

And,  too  forgetful  of  our  alien  laws, 
Plunges  a  bread-knife  in  Antonio's  tunic, 
Or  puts  some  prussic  acid  in  my  Munich, 

Well,  you  will  know  the  cause. 


DUSK   OUT-OF-DOORS 

(j4  Little  Reverie) 

HAS  it  ever  struck  you,  gentle  reader, 
When  the  summer  nights  are  warm 
(Deck-chairs  underneath  the  dark  old  cedar, 
Moths  about,  and  bats  in  form), 
What  a  boon  it  means  to  golden  fancies, 

Faith  and  love  and  fond  regret  ? 
How  (conversely)  trade  in  true  romances 
Suffers  if  the  season's  wet  ? 

Take  myself;  I  stand,  with  my  cigar  lit, 

Near  the  rhododendron  clumps  ; 
Odorous  is  the  earth,  the  heaven's  starlit, 

I  am  wearing  evening  pumps  ; 
Dreams  of  youth  arise  :  I  almost  pardon 

Belle,  the  fair  and  fickle  flirt ; 
Should  I  even  be  here  in  the  garden 

If  the  gravel  walks  were  dirt  ? 
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No,  I  should  be  playing  cards  or  (may  be) 

Billiards  at  the  "  Rose  and  Crown  " — 
"  Very  sorry,  James,  I've  missed  a  baby 

Cannon  and  I've  sent  you  down  ; 
Not  my  fault  I  couldn't  find  the  jigger  " — 

Now  I  stand  stock-still  and  think 
How  superbly  fair  her  angel  figure 

Sometimes  looked  in  salmon-pink. 

I'm  of  course  alone  ;    but  look  at  others  : 

Down  beside  the  gooseberry  beds 
There  are  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Carruthers 

Putting  very  close  their  heads  ; 
Sweet    young     things  ;      but,    gracious  !    if    the 
weather 

Hadn't  been  so  fine  this  year, 
Could  they  have  been  thrown  so  oft  together  ? 

No,  it  would  have  failed,  I  fear. 

That's  what  does  it  :    moonlight  and  the  murmur 

Made  by  sympathetic  trees  ; 
Nothing  can  compare  for  binding  firmer 

Amatory  knots  with  these  : 
Comes  a  kind  of  feyness  after  dinner 

When  Selene's  orb  hangs  bright 
(I  remember,  I  proposed  at  Pinner, 

Years  ago,  on  such  a  night). 
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Nay,  and  even  now,  I  am  not  certain  ; 

In  this  atmosphere  of  balm, 
Ringed  about  by  night's  bejewelled  curtain, 

Listening  to  the  streamlet's  psalm, 
Possibly  I  too  might  come  out  stronger, 

Feel  again  love's  passion  swirl, 
If  the  fine  spell  lasts  a  little  longer, 

If  I  meet  some  lovely  girl. 


II 


I 


VICE   UNREWARDED 

(A   Plaint  of  Modern  Melodrama) 

KNOW  not  how  it  was,  but  who  can  gauge 

The    fickle   people's   fondness   for  a  pet  ? 
You  seemed  to  me,  O  man  of  blood  and  rage, 
To  do  your  duty  nobly  when  you  set 

The  hero  trussed  before  a  midnight  train  ; 
Was  it  your  fault  that  he  turned  up  again 
And  found  his  old  ancestral  halls  "  to  let "  ? 


I  thought  you  pitched  the  business  fairly  strong, 

When  poisoning  the  aged  parson's  drink  j 
And  when  the  heroine  sang  her  little  song 
(In  blue)  beside  the  river's  daisied  brink 
You  wooed  her  far  from  gently  (there  you 

erred  ; 

Speaking    with    all    due    deference,    I    pre- 
ferred 

Your  former  mistress  in  the  low-necked  pink). 
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Still,  I  admired  you  for  the  gallant  way 

You  got  your  hold  upon  the  girl's  papa  ; 
I  liked  your  evening  dress  at  broad  noon-day, 
Surmounted  by  a  stylish  Panama  ; 

I  liked  it  when,  frustrated  and  o'erthrown, 
You  ground  your  teeth  like  mills  of  standard 

stone  ; 
And  several  times  I  heard  you  say,  "Ha-ha!" 

But  something,  to  the  House's  keener  eye, 

Of  downright  dastardy  you  seemed  to  miss  ; 
Was  it  your  boots,  perchance,  or  else  your  tie  ? 
None  can  explain  it,  all  I  know  is  this, 
That,    when    at    last,    the    poignant    drama 

done, 

You  craved  your  guerdon  of  the  gods,  you  won 
Hardly  the  meed  of  one  melodious  hiss. 

You  must  buck  up,  old  boy,  and  mend  that  flaw — 
You  who  in  other  years  were  wont  to  grease 
Your  face  with  perfect  confidence  and  draw, 
Soon  as  (Act  V.)  the  pitiless  police 

Had  clapped  you  on  the  "  darbies  "  and  had 

stopped 
The  country  wedding  till  the  grooms  were 

swopped, 
Encomiums  like  the  noise  of  angry  geese. 
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Pile  on  the  agony,  enhance  that  scowl  ; 

Forge  me  another  cheque  ;  destroy  by  flame 
More  marriage  lines  ;  commit  more  murder  foul ; 
Else  out  of  pity  for  a  part  so  tame, 
A  rogue  so  innocent,  some  awful  night 
The    Olympians,    from   their   orange-scented 

height, 
Shall  clap  you — to  your  everlasting  shame. 


THE   VERY   MODERN   TRAVELLER 

[A  nightmare  of  the  near  future,  suggested  by 
witnessing  a  bioscopic  representation  of  an  "  African 
Hunt."] 

YOU  want  to  witness  the  deeds   I   did 
In  the  far-off  Afric  jungle 
With  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Kidd  ? 
It  was  not  by  a  careless  bungle 
That  I  came  alone  from  the  vasty  veld 

After  a  long  fight  stern  and  bloody. 
Alone,  with  the  films  tucked  under  my  belt 
And  the  monstrous  spoil  of  a  tawny  pelt 
That  lies  to-day  in  my  Tooting  study. 


Turn  on  the  moving  pictures  then. 

(They   art    turntd   on.) 

There  is  your  humble  servant 
Starting  forth  for  the  lion's  den 

When  the  tropical  dawn  was  fervent  ; 
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Notice  the  way  I  pound  the  grass, 

No  one  could  possibly  call  me  "  Slow  Toes," 
Hot  on  the  trail,  with  the  sun  like  brass. 
And  what  about  Dr.  Kidd  ?     You  ass, 

The  Doctor  was  taking  these  beautiful  photos. 


Now  we  have  reached  the  fateful  spot 

By  the  shores  of  the  Jubbjub  River  ; 
I  raise  my  rifle,  prepared  to  pot 

(Observe  how  the  poppadums  quiver). 
Now  is  the  lion  leaving  his  lair  ; 

Notice  the  way,  at  this  ticklish  juncture, 
The  wind  of  the  desert  is  ruffling  his  hair — 
But  what  is  the  dot  that  appears  just  there  ? 

I    have    fired,    of    course.     'Tis    the    bullet's 
puncture. 

Still  he  comes  with  increased  chagrin  ; 

Once  more  I  have  raised  my  rifle, 
When    the    Doctor    shouts,    "  What    a    splendid 
scene  ! 

Just  stop  where  you  are  a  trifle." 
Staunchly  I  answer,  "  Right,  old  pal "  ; 

I  think  of  the  white  cliff  walls  at  Dover  ; 
I  care  not  a  jot  for  the  animal  ; 
You  have  never  seen,  but  to-day  you  shall, 

A  lion  knocking  an  Englishman  over 
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Helpless  I  lie.     The  monstrous  cat 

Grins  wide  ;    when,  lo  !  he  has  spotted 
A  movement  of  Dr.  Kidd's.     My  hat  ! 

He  knows  he  has  been  snapshotted  ! 
Straight  for  the  camera  mark  him  swerve 

(The  films  just  here  are  extremely  vivid), 
Till  Dr.  Kidd  has  a  lapse  of  nerve — 
He     bunks     from     his     post.      You     will     now 
observe 

A  bioscope  artist  being  chivied. 


For  I  have  sprung  to  the  gaping  breach, 

I  have  seized  the  camera's  shutter  ; 
Notice  the  lion's  stupendous  reach, 

Long  odds  for  a  sporting  flutter. 
Diddled  him.     Dodged  again.     Encore. 

Collared.     I  knew  I  had  spotted  the  winner. 
Dr.  Kidd  is,  alas,  no  more. 
And  now  for  our  Series  No.  4, 

The  felts  leo  enjoying  his  dinner. 

(The  pictures  end.) 


A  lion  gorged  is  an  easy  prey, 
The  rest  was  a  simple  matter. 

I  crawled  and  potted  him  there  as  he  lay 
Torpid  and  slightly  fatter  j 
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I  skinned  his  carcase  and  homeward  won, 

And    although    the    papers    have    passed    some 

strictures 

I  rest  content  with  my  duty  done, 
For  I  know  I  have  taken  the  best,  bar  none, 
Of  the  earth's  kinematographic  pictures. 


THE  PERFECT   CAVALIER 

(A  Coronation  Memory) 

IS  there  a  joy  so  sweet,  a  job  so  pleasant 
As    this,    to  court   the  heavenly  muse   and 
sing, 
And  soar  into  the  skies  like  some  old  pheasant, 

And  feel  the  brainpan  slowly  softening  ? 
Is  there  a  uniform  to  lick  the  laurel, 

An  instrument  so  lovely  as  the  lyre, 
A  steed  like  Pegasus,  or  roan  or  sorrel, 
To  suit  the  seat's  desire  ? 

So  have  I  often  asked  and  said,  "  I  think  not," 

And  seized  the  shell  once  more  and  tightly  bound 
The  laurels  on  my  bowler  (with  a  pink  knot), 

And  touched  the  well-known  reins  and  scorned 

the  ground  ; 
But  lo  !  this  blessed  year  of  Coronation 

The  Truth  (to  whom  I  bow  my  best  regards) 
Constrains  me  to  admit  there's  one  vocation 

That  whacks  the  wandering  bard's. 
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So  many  a  time  have  I  beheld  this  summer, 

Star  of  a  thousand  stars,  serene  and  slow, 
Fairest    of    things    on    earth,    the    Life    Guards' 
drummer 

Banging  his  quaint  concerns  like  billy-ho  ! 
Princes  and  potentates  and  peers  and  column   on 

Column  of  splendid  troops  their  palfreys  sat ; 
He  was  unique  ;    I  don't  suppose  King  Solomon 

Ever  looked  quite  like  that. 


Ambassadors  may  thrill  the  vulgar's  vitals  ; 

Rajahs,  who  look  like  eagles  on  the  pounce, 
With  rainbow-coloured  turbans  and  with  titles 

That  nobody  in  England  can  pronounce  ; 
Lords  of  the    fleet,  and  bishops,    in    their   pious 
copes — 

These  may  amuse  the  mob  ;     I've  seen  them 

all 
(Some  in  the  flesh,  but  mostly  on  the  bioscopes), 

And  bowed  not  to  their  thrall. 


They  moved  in  solemn  state  with  gilded  trappings, 
They  felt  the  glory  of  the  triumph-route, 

They  rode  amongst  a  mighty  people's  clappings, 
But  some  of  them  looked  bored,  and  all  were 
mute  ; 
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He  only,  with  the  windy  tubes  that  follow, 
Has  satisfied  all  hopes,  all  human  needs, 

Servant  at  once  of  Ares  and  Apollo 
And  Castor,  lord  of  steeds. 

Long  ere  my  infant  lips  their  earliest  verse  made 

(Oh  happy  days  of  yore  !),  he  was  my  dream, 
My  idol,  and  the  idol  of  my  nurse-maid, 

And  still  he  strikes  me  as  Creation's  cream  ; 
What  is  the  sacred  harp,  how  poor  a  legacy 

Beside  his  drumsticks'  soul-inspiring  wag  ! 
Yes,  I  would  sell  you  wings  and  all,  O  Pegase  ! 

To  mount  that  pie-bald  nag. 


THE  RIGHT   TO   DRIVEL 

A  leading  article  in  The  Times  has  defended  the 
customary  silly  season  correspondence  on  general 
topics  as  embodying  the  Socratic  system  of  philosophic 
nquiry. 

NOTING  how  simple  may  seem  to  a  Balham 
eye 
Problems  that  dons  have  decided  to  shelve. 
Shall  I  complain  of  your  critical  calami, 

"Householder,"    "Englishman,"    "Mother    of 
Twelve  "  ? 

Now,  when  the  newspapers  roll  us  so  dry  a  log, 
Shall  I  be  bored  by  your  amateur  quills  ? 

Or  shall  I  muse  on  that  master  of  dialogue 
Famed  for  arousing  his  Athens  to  thrills  ? 

He,  had  he  lived  with  us,  he  whom  the  Agora 
Daily  supplied  with  conundrums  to  guess, 

He  would  have  startled  the  swoon  of  mandragora, 
Poppies  of  autumn  that  brood  on  our  Press. 
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Coining  in  earnest  affray   with  some  witty  ass 
(Women,  e.g.,  do  they  understand  men  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  it,  Glaucon  or  Critias  ?) 
Ah,  how  The  Mail  would  have  pined  for  his  pen  ! 

Yes  ;  but  if  sheets  like  The  Times  (or  The  Chronicle) 
Serve  us  in  lieu  of  a  Socrates  now, 

Publishing  letters  profoundly  ironical, 

Probing  the  Truth  with  a  pertinent  "  How  ? " 

Let  them  be  thankful  that  England  is  merciful 

Even  to  writers  of  absolute  rot, 
Papers   that   harbour   the   output  of  "  Percival " 

(Writing  from  Peckham),  for  Athens  was  not. 

Tired   though   we  be  of  epistles  by   "  Curious," 
No  one  can  stifle  the  prints  where  they  bloom, 

Sending  a  tankard  of  highly  injurious 
Hemlock  around  to  the  Editor's  room. 


A   FAILURE   OF  SYMPATHY 

WHEN  the  dead  leaves  adown  the  lane  are 
hurried, 
And  all  the  dells  are  bare  and  bonfires 
smoke, 

The  bard  (by  rights)  should  be  extremely  worried, 
He  ought  not  to  evolve  a  single  joke, 
But  wander,  woods  among,  a  pale  down-hearted 
bloke. 

And  I  (of  old)  have  felt  the  chestnuts  patter 
Like  sound  of  nails  upon  my  coffin-lid  ; 

My  landlady,  disturbed  about  the  matter, 
Asked  if  I  liked  my  food  ;    I  said  I  did, 
But  told  her  where  I  ailed,  and  why  Joy's  face 
was  hid. 

"  The  flowers,"  I  said,   "  are  gone  ;   once  more 

Proserpina 

Is  rapt  by  Pluto  to  the  iron  gates  ; 
Can  even  hard-boiled  eggs  prolong  the  chirp  in  a 
Poetic  bosom  at  such  awful  dates  ? " 
And  she  said  nothing,  but  removed  the  break- 
fast plates. 
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But  now  (I  know  not  why)  I  feel  quite  jolly  ; 
The  ways  are  thick  with  mire,  the  woods  are  sere, 

The  rain  is  falling,  I  have  lost  my  brolly, 
Yet  still  my  aptitude  for  song  and  cheer 
Seems   unaffected   by    the    damp.     It's   deuc<kl 
queer. 

And  when  I  wander  by  the  leafless  spinneys 

I  notice  as  a  mere  phenomenon 
The  way  they've  moulted  ;    I   would  give  two 
guineas 

To  feel  the  good  old  thrill,  but  ah,  it's  gone  ; 

I  neither  weep  nor  tear  my  hair,  I  just  move  on. 

I  quite  enjoy  my  meals  (it  seems  like  treason)  ; 
Far  other  was  the  case  in  days  of  yore, 

When  every  mood  of  mine  subserved  the  season — 
Mirth  for  the  flowery  days,  and  mirth  no  more 
When  Summer  ended  and  her  garlands  choked 
the  floor. 

You  bid  me  take  my  fill  of  joy,  dear  reader, 
And  hang  repining  !  but  I  dread  my  bliss  ; 

If  I  can  prove  myself  a  hearty  feeder, 

Saying    to    tea-shop    fairs,    "Two    crumpets, 

Miss," 
What  time  Demeter's  daughter   feels   that   icy 
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Shall  I  be  some  day  cold  to  Nature's  laughter  ? 
Shall  I  no  longer  leap  and  shout  and  sing 

And  shake  with  vernal  odes  the  echoing  rafter, 
When  at  the  first  warm  flush  of  amorous  Spring 
The  earth   grows  green  again  ?     That  would 
be  sickening. 


NOEL  AND   THE   NOVELIST 

(A  Little  Romance) 

WE  smoked   in   peace  ;   the  wine  was  set, 
The  chestnuts  roasted  in  the  ember, 
The  night  was  windless,  warm  and  wet, 
Being  a  night  in  late  December. 

We  smoked  in  silence,  Tom  and  I, 
Save  for  his  pipe's  melodious  barrel, 

When  sudden — very  shrill  and  high — 
Rang  out  the  ancient  Xmas  carol 

Telling  how  Wenceslas  the  Good 

One  night,  when  feeling  extra  hearty, 

Overwhelmed  with  doles  of  meat  and  wood 
An  indigent  bucolic  party. 

There  is  a  notice  in  our  street 

Too  often  spurned,  too  often  flouted, 

Vetoing  music  j    with  some  heat 

I  threw  the  window  up  and  shouted  : 

12  '» 
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"  O  wait  !    most  admirable  wait  ! 

I  love  to  hear  you  make  a  vile  hash 
Of  that  old  tune  ;    it  thrills  me,  mate  ; 

The  warm  drop  trembles  on  my  eyelash  ; 


But  lo,  'tis  Yuletide  ;  'tis  the  hour 

When  Christian  men  take  thought  for  others, 
When  kindness,  if  not  sacks  of  flour, 

Should  be  bestowed  on  all  our  brothers. 


We  feel  like  that,  my  friend  and  I  ; 

Our  hearts  are  kind,  our  thoughts  are  gentle  ; 
We  need  no  wandering  minstrel's  cry 

To  make  us  dashed  well  sentimental. 


But  yonder,  where  they've  put  down  tan 
Lest  noise  should  mar  his  stately  diction, 

At  No.  7,  there's  a  man 

Writing  a  morbid  piece  of  fiction. 


No  Christmas  impulse  stirs  his  heart, 
But  now  he  tears  his  matted  tresses, 

And  now  he  mumbles,  'This  is  Art, 
This  will  be  liked  by  Governesses.' 
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Vile  thoughts,  like  adders  green  and  blue, 
Seethe  in  his  soul  and  hiss  and  harry  : 

I  think  he  has  a  contract  to 
Finish  the  work  by  February. 

Go,  gentle  wait,  and  cheer  him  up, 
Fulfil  his  heart  with  generous  feeling, 

Bid  him  bring  out  the  wassail  cup, 
Advise  him  that  the  bells  are  pealing. 

I  think  I  see  his  eyes  grow^damp, 

I  hear  him  murmuring,  '  I  have  sinned,  oh 

Come  to  my  arms,  thrice  blessed  tramp  ! ' 
With  these  remarks  I  closed  the  window. 

T  know  not  if  the  wanderer  sped 
Straight  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bevan 

(This  is  the  chap,  I  should  have  said, 
Writing  the  bilge  at  No.  7) ; 

I  know  not,  but  I  think  he  did, 

For  some  time  later,  while  we  toasted 

Amanda's  eyebrow  or  her  lid, 

And  munched  the  chestnuts  we  had  roasted, 

Far  off,  amid  the  murk  and  mud — 

As  Tom  remarked,  "This  brew  is  stunning," 
We  heard  a  most  tremendous  thud, 

Followed  by  sounds  of  some  one  running. 


THE   TROTSKY  TOUCH 

I  MET  him  in  a  large  cafe  with  a  fantastic 
ceiling,  a  favourite  resort  of  Bohemians  and 
other  hair-hoarders.  He  was  a  little  man, 
dressed  in  dark  shabby  clothes,  and  the  fierce 
light  in  his  eyes  was  faintly  reflected  on  his  elbows 
and  knees.  He  had  a  soft  felt  hat  on  his  head  and 
a  good  deal  of  camouflage  on  his  chin.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  recently  come  from  Russia,  and  had 
spent  some  time  in  Finland  disguised  as  a  Swede. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  it.  He  looked  to  me 
the  kind  of  man  who  could  have  deceived  anyone 
by  pretending  to  be  a  mangel-wurzel.  He  tried 
to  tell  me  the  name  of  his  native  town,  and  when 
he  had  finished  and  felt  better  he  became  eloquent. 

"  Over  here  you  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  Bol- 
shevist movement,"  he  cried  ;  "  but  what  do  you 
know  of  its  emotional  expression,  the  glory  of  its 
contributions  to  Art  ?  " 

"  Our  Press  has  always  tried  to  hide  the  worst,'* 
I  said. 
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;<  The  ineffable  poetry,"  he  went  on,  "  the 
unspeakable  painting  it  has  produced,  which,  alas, 
are  only  too  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  world  ! " 

"  Tell  me  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,"  I  murmured. 

"  Runoff  is  the  Tyrtaeus,  if  I  may  say  it,  of 
the  uprising.  I  wish  I  could  quote  his  poems  to 
you  in  their  entirety.  He  published  them  by 
wireless,  and  I  translated  them  myself.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  from  his  '  Day  of  Deliverance '  : 

*In  the  distance  is  the  thunder  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
Freedom  is  at  hand. 

My  bayonet  is  beside  me,  there  is  plenty  of  vodka  ; 
The  night  is  starless, 
I  am  on  guard. 
But  whom  am  I  guarding  ? 
I  am  guarding  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the 

A.D.M.S.  and  the  Army  Commanders ; 
The  Soviet  has  imprisoned  them, 
They  die  at  dawn. 

In  the  distance  are  the  flashes  of  the  enemy's  guns  ; 
I  have  lost  my  bayonet,  I  have  finished  the  vodka  j 
The  night  is  starless, 
But  to-morrow  is  Dawn  !  ' 

"  Stupendous,  little  great-nephew  !  "  I  shouted, 
fired  by  his  enthusiasm.  He  continued  to  croon  : 

"  The  enemy  are  upon  us  with  bayonets  and  with 

bombs, 
The  wire  is  na-poo. 
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All  around  me  are  horrible  explosions ; 

The  parapet  and  the  parados  are  broken  to  pieces ; 

But  1  am  firm. 

Imperturbably,  indomitably, 

With   arms   outstretched  I    walk   into   No    Man's 

Land  ; 

Exhibiting  my  leaflets 
I  rraternise." 

"  Are  they  all  war  poems  ? "  I  asked,  after  a 
short  pause.  "  Are  there  no  songs  of  life  and  love, 
little  steppe-son  ? " 

44  Are  there  not  ?  "  he  said.     "  Listen  to  this  : 

*  Yesterday  evening  the  frogs  barked,  the  nightin- 
gales sang, 

Everything  was  joyful,  I  sang  and  barked  too  ; 
To-day  it  is  raining,  the  samovar  is  cold, 
I  will  go  into  the  garden  and  eat  worms.' 

"  And  this  : 

'  Sometimes  when  I  look  at  Givushka 
I  know  that  I  love  her  ; 
Sometimes  when  I  look  at  Givushka 
My  heart  is  filled  with  hate. 
It  is  something  about  the  way  that  she  does  her 

hair, 
Or  else  her  clothes.'  " 

"  Incredible  !  "  I  cried.  "  And  what  about  the 
colour  barrage  ? " 
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"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe,"  said  the 
little  man.  ;<  The  pioneers  of  the  new  movement 
called  themselves  the  Centrifugals,  and  I  suppose 
Yelovski  is  the  best.  There  was  always  a  little 
crowd  round  his  '  Butter  Queue.'  The  colour 
motive  was  bright  saffron,  and  to  symbolize  their 
mental  stress  all  the  figures  were  standing  on 
their  heads. 

"  And  how  do  you  think  the  emptiness  of  the 
grocer's  shop  was  portrayed  ?  Simply  a  large 
square  hole  cut  in  the  canvas.  And  you  should 
have  seen  '  The  Exploded  Mine.'  The  whole 
canvas  had  been  removed,  cut  up  into  irregular 
pieces  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  pasted  fanwise 
on  the  wall  over  the  top  of  the  frame.  And  then 
there  was  Scratchovitch's  '  The  Offensive.'  It  was 
sketched  during  a  spinning  nose  dive.  The  con- 
fusion was  indescribable.  The  chiaroscuro  was 
magnificent.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  a  salient 
from  a  re-entrant.  The  whole  bloodscape  seemed 
to  leap  out  of  the  canvas  and  hit  you  in  the  face." 

"  It  would,"  I  said  faintly.  "  Were  there  any 
portraits  ? " 

"There  was  one  of  Trotsky,  by  his  greatest 
friend,  Thatchov.  The  face  was  hexagonal,  and 
there  was  one  large  single  eye  in  the  middle  of  it, 
partially  closed.  The  nose,  with  a  fore-finger 
touching  it,  was  on  the  right-hand  side  ;  but  of 
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the  mouth,  the  mouth  which  has  issued  so  many 
manifestos  and  ultimatums,  nothing  could  be  seen." 

"  And  why  was  that  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  it  was  at  the  back  of  his 
neck." 

To  conceal  my  emotion  I  rose  and  paid  my 
score. 

"  And  your  friend  ?  "  asked  the  waiter. 

I  turned  round.     The  little  man  was  gone. 
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SAW  in  the  night  unbroken, 

In  the  land  the  daylight  shuns, 
At  their  long  tables  oaken 
The  Sea-kings  and  the  Huns. 


Strong  arms  had  they  for  smiting, 
To  them  death  only  gave 

More  feasting  and  more  fighting, 
More  plunder  for  the  brave. 

Scant  use  had  they  for  pleaders, 
They  boasted  of  their  War, 

The  pitiless  bright-eyed  leaders, 
And  their  battle-god  was  Thor. 

And  "When  this  right  hand  falters," 
Quoth  one,  "  the  soul  is  fled  "  ; 

"  And  I  made  so  many  altars 
Ruinous,"  this  one  said. 
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And  lo  !  as  they  sat  and  vaunted 

Across  the  mist  of  the  years, 
There  came  to  them  one  that  flaunted 

The  helm  of  the  war-god's  peers. 

A  little  shape  and  a  mightless, 

And  the  strong  men  laughed  and  roared  ; 
"  Is  our  father  Odin  sightless 

That  bade  him  share  the  board  ? 

"  From  what  realms  spoilt  and  plundered, 
From  what  shrines  burnt  art  come  ? 

Has  thine  hand  hewed  and  thundered 
On  the  crosses  of  Christendom  ? " 

And  he  said,  "  I  too  had  legions, 

I  fouled  where  ye  defiled, 
I  trod  in  the  self-same  regions 

And  warred  on  woman  and  child. 

;<  Tricked  out  in  my  shining  armour 

And  riding  behind  my  Huns, 
I  harried  the  priest  and  farmer, 

I  followed  the  smoking  guns." 

But  the  kings  cried  out  and  shouted 
As  they  drained  the  sweetened  mead  : 

"Was  it  thus  that  the  Franks  were  routed, 
When  we  made  Europe  bleed  ? 
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'  This  king  with  a  leaden  rattle 

And  death  that  comes  from  afar, 
What  pride  hath  he  of  the  battle  ? 
What  lust  to  maim  or  mar  ? 

14  The  loot  and  the  red  blood  running 

Were  the  only  signs  we  saw  ; 
But  the  gods  that  gave  thee  cunning 

Have  also  given  thee  law." 

And  a  Northman  spake  :  "  With  seven 

Fair  churches  when  I  died 
I  had  paved  my  path  to  heaven  ; 

Their  pillage  was  my  pride. 

"  I  tore  the  saints  from  their  niches 
With  the  red  hands  of  my  rage  ; 

But  what  hast  thou  in  thy  ditches 
To  do  with  a  craftless  age  ? 

"  Thou  hast  felt  no  Viking's  starkness  ; 

Thou  hast  lost  a  Christian's  throne." 
And  they  drove  him  forth  in  the  darkness 

To  find  a  place  of  his  own. 
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